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JL O attain fully the beneficial ends^of Pesta- 
lozzi^s method^ and to foster the infant mind 
in that simple and artless way which nature 
lias traced^ the first elements of the method 
are sedulously to be practised iti the domestie 
circle ; ai from the first proper treatment of 
children, we, with the aid of God's holy Spi- 
rit', may expect the happiest results for their 
future days. 

Physical' nature affords a thousand hints, 
which we may safely apply to moral purposes, 
and, guided 'by her, we shall succeed in avoid- 
ing, or correcting, many an error in the mast 
important and honourable, and, when tmder^ 
a2 



stood, inexpressibhf delightful occupation of 
life^ the education of the human species. 

Many children, in their, infancy, are, in 
point of education, either entirely neglected, 
or when taken care of, this care is often mis- 
applied by mothers or their representatives, 
who are unacquainted with the proper method 
of developing the infant faculties, and, conse- 
quently, all their zealous exertions cailnot 
lead to the wished-for results. 

As to the former ease, a serious appeal to 
such unnatural mothers as can utterly neglect 
their tender offspring, in not attending per- 
sonaHy to the essential point of education^ 
i^ould stand here in its proper place; but as I 
may justly presume, that every mother itiust 
know what is the most sacred duty imposed 
i^pon her, I shall withhold my reflections, and 
proceed to ctfiew, what remedies caii be ap^ied 
iti the second case, and in what manner a 
mother must treat a child, according to Pesta^ 
loa^zi^s principles. 

I shall now give a few general hints and 
rules on this subject, and may hereafter pro#- 
vide mothers iiHth exerdses on tiie dementis of 
FOEM, NUMBER, and LANGUAGE, in a gradu^ 
ated series of such matter, ad, being entirely 
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adapted to the nature and capacities of the 
youngest children, will enable parents to oc- 
cupy their little ones in a most usefol manner^ 
and to develope their minds in the spirit of 
what Pestalozzi calls the domestic^ or fireside 
circle. 

From the moment the child notices objects 
and sounds^ his faculty of intuition must be 
cultivated by the parents. The mother re- 
peatedly and distinctly pronounces the name 
of every object upon which the infant fixes 
his eyes, but by no means pressing him to 
repeat the same after her. If it be possible, 
she lets him handle the object, and notice 
whatever he can notice of it by means of his 
senses. In order to increase his power of 
sight, she frequently shews him more distant 
objects in nature, and makes him observe 
many things essential to them. Inasimilu 
manner also, the power oi hearing and feeling 
must be excited. But whatever is^ done, 
should be by slow, or rather imperceptible 
degrees. Particular care must be takeii that 
everything near and about the child appear 
clean and decent, and, as fer as may be, agree-' 
able and cheerfu^for the first impressions are 
the deepest and the most indelible. 



As soon as the child can pretty well pro- 
nounce words and short sentences, the mother 
chooses some object, and shews him the whole 
of it, denominates it, lets him try distinctly to 
repeat the name of it; then analyzes it, by 
simply naming all its essential properties, as 
form, colour, weight. The object is handled, 
looked at in every direction, and, if possible, 
noticed by the sense of hearing. As the 
mental powers of the child gain strength, all 
its particulars are denominated, and the child 
made to repeat them, articulating distinctly 
every word. 

Whatever the mother imparts to the child, 
she must do it in an affectionate manner, and 
these little exercises will not fail to become 
to him a most agreeable occupation. 

She continues with the same course of ex- 
ercises until he is completely master of them, 
and can perform the part of the mother. 

When she has given her little lecture on 
one object, she may apply the same to an- 
other near at hand, especially to natural pro- 
ducts, and such objects as more particularly 
interest the child, vnth the precaution, how- 
ever, in analyzing any object, not to go be- 
yond the essential properties, ds any lessons 



of this sort^ exceeding a child*s capacity^ are 
utterly unprofitable^ and will serve rather to 
confuse and tire^ than to improve and amuse 
him. 

Together with this exercise, another equally 
interesting and useful may be combined. 
Wooden cubes^ oblongs, squares^ or other 
mathematical figures^ are laid before the child : 
— first, the most simple, as cubes, then ob- 
longs, afterwards pyramids, globular figures, 
&c. 

The mother points out to the child> and de^* 
nominates every thing striking the senses^ as 
their form> superfices, angles; their length, 
breadth, and thickness, and encourages the 
child to point it out himself, and repeat the 
denomination. She then changes the posi- 
tion of the figures, and asks the child what 
changes have been made; she produces, by 
placing the figures together, different bodies, 
and then asks the child, what new forms have 
been produced? The child himself makes 
essays of this description, and all the different 
forms created in this way are denominated. 

After he has been entertained for a while 
with this amusing and instructive occupation. 
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he may go a step further^ and be led to com' 
pare the size of figures^ and to measure them 
by his eye. This is an exercise which can-^ 
not be too often repeated^ nor too long con- 
tinued. In the beginning, small triangular 
figures, cubes, &c. that fit well together, and 
of which larger triangles and cubes may be 
composed, will serve for this purpose. 

As soon as the child has measured by the 
eye, he, by disuniting the figures, will imme- 
diately perceive whether he has' measured 
rightly or not. 

This exercise may be continued for years, 
and be accompanied by letting the child copy 
designs in increased or diminished propor- 
tions, according to a given standard. She 
then proceeds to a farther application, as to 
the outlines of windows, doors, tables, tools> 
&c. 

Every thing here depends on a gradtud 
practice and on the precaution of not hurry- 
ing the child on from one exercise to another, 
but dwelling on each until he is perfect master 
of the same. 

As soon as the child is capable of manag- 
ing a pencil, the alphabet of intuition, ot the 







first elements of geometry, may be intro- 
duced. 

The straight line is shewn to him first, 
and denominated the horizontal and perpen- 
dicular line in the same manner. The child 
must repeat the denomination, and draw the 
line with a pencil on the slate. The mother 
does the same thing, and both pronounce 
what they are doing. This must be conti- 
nued till the child is able to draw a straight 
line in different directions. She then lets 
him try to draw a line twice as long, and pa- 
rallel with the former ; both the mother and 
child do the same thing, and always proclaim, 
the mother what she has done, and the child 
what he has tried to do. 

In this manner they gradually advance to 
lines, three, four, six times as long. Next to 
the lines follow the angles ; first the right, then 
the acute, and lastly, the obtuse angle, are to 
be drawn, and each operation distinctly to be 
denominated. 

The mother always performs the same ope- 
rations, and when she has given the denomi- 
nation, the child pronounces it after her, not 
advancing one step, until the child can name 
each sort of angles, and imitate them pretty 
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correctly on the slate. These operations will 
be more minutely described hereafter, in a 
series of elementary geometrical exercises^ 
shewing mothers how to treat this useful 
branch with their little ones ; it is therefore 
unnecessary to say more on the subject in this 
place, except that form and language must 
always go hand in hand, as this will give to 
the child the important habit, in which he 
cannot be too early initiated, of expressing 
himself on all occasions readily and correctly. 
Language and form being thus cultivated at 
the same time, the relation of numbers ought 
by no means to be neglected. Prom the 
moment the child has an idea of unity and 
number, counting is to be exercised. This 
may best be done with small wooden cubes. 
The child ranges them in a row, and the 
mother counts them over, first as far as 4, 6, 
S, 10, afterwards to 20. The child repeats 
the operation forward and backward, till he 
is perfect in it. Now one, two, three of them 
are successively taken away and again added ; 
two or more squares are formed of them, and 
compared one with another, to see by what 
one is greater than the other. A number of 
cubes is divided into several equal parts ; each 
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of these parts is doubled^ tripled^ quadrupled, 
&c. 

These and many other exercises can be 
continued for a length of time within the 
number twenty, with every possible variety 
of application in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing, and will lead the child 
to important results. The little pupil will, by 
means ^ of this exercise, be enabled, first by 
way of intuition, and hereafter without it, to 
determine, if one cube has been added, how 
many more must be added, in order to pro- 
duce a square; or if one has been taken 
away, how many more must be taken away, 
if a square is to remain ; then if two be add- 
ed, or two taken, away, and so on. 

It will lead the young pupil in time so for 
as to enable him to, extract the square root by 
head, which operation certainly does not 
come within the province of the mother, air- 
though she will prepare him for it by means 
of this very easy and intuitive exercise. As 
soon as the child can count with cube^ or 
with other small bodies, and has gone through 
some easy numerical operations, the mother 
may then proceed to the series of exercises 
hereafter intended to be given. These ex- 
ercises following each other in such gradual 
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succession; the immediate preceding one^ 
forming an imperceptible link with the next 
following, the child will ere long be as firm 
in them as the mother herself, PROVIDED 
they be judiciously administered. Here it 
will be necessary to make the following ob- 
servations: 

1st. These exercises are merely a prepa- 
ratory step to arithmetic, making the child 
distinctly conscious of what he is doing when 
calculating. The power of combining num- 
bers should not be debased to a mere mecha- 
nical operation, with little or no exercise of 
the mind. 

2d. No mother should, according to her 
£ancy, either omit or shorten any of these 
exercises; for it would but destroy the end of 
them, and prevent the child from arriving 
at a clear consciousness of all his future ope- 
rations; as experience has sufficiently shewn, 
that a slow and well-connected progress only 
can bring the Child to that clear insight, and 
intuitive perception, which in time will enable 
him to solve with facility the most complicated 
problems. 

3d. Should any mother be led to think that 
so many precursory steps, so many repetitions 
in the mere introduction to calculation, be 
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superfluous, I beg leave to inform her, that 
this is the fir$t fwidamental exercise of the 
poftperofrm^SMQ. 

4tb. Jleasons should be accurately given^ 
by the child^ for each step in the proposition; 
and^ lastly, kiiowledge and imitation of forms, 
knowledge of a just and correct denomination 
by words, apd knowledge of numerical com- 
bination, or number, should be cultivated 
Aarmoniioii^, and not one in preference to 
another. 

In case a mother would commence these 
exercises with children of a more advanced 
age, let her not begin in the middle, nor set 
out from an arbitrary point, according to her 
fimcy, but always from the first elements ; in 
which, however, she may proceed with a 
quicker step, as children of this ^ge are already 
more conscious of what they are doing, though 
they never ought to leave oflf any exercise,: 
until they can give it readily, and with pre- 
cision, to others. When the child has been 
exercised for some time in this manner, which 
may be continued to the period of his entering 
his seventh year, then, and not before, ought 
he to be taught reading and writing. 

Let me observe here, that the mother must 
proclaim^ before the child, eaclv %j^\Sft!s^R,, 
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pointing to the printed signs of them^, and make 
him repeat the same, letting him pronounce 
sharply and distinctly ; as the future elegant 
aiid articulate enunciation very much depends 
on a proper attention being paid to these first 
exercises. She repeats the syllable till the 
child can correctly pronounce it; and before 
she adds a new board or column of letters, he 
must be able to say the whole string of 
syllables before him, forward, backward, and 
also in an irregular manner. 

Reading and writing exercises never ought 
to be separated, but go hand in hand *: 

The hand, by the drawing of lines, having 
already acquired a certain degree of steadiness, 
writing is greatly facilitated. 
■ The mother now proceeds in shewing the 
grammatical difference oiF words. She ex- 
plains the meaning of the terms substaintive, 
adjective, verb, adverb, &c.; and the moment 
the child has comprehended her, she desires 
him to write down the description of such a 
word on the slate, and below it a series of 



* These exercises should be performed with chalk, stand- 
ing before a board, or, better still, a slate, three feet or 
/our feet square, placed upon an easel. . ^ 
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substantives, verbs, and adverbs; she doing 
the. same thing. The words are then looked 
over, compared with the description, and the 
child made to observe, where and zo% he has 
failed. 

This exercise is continued until he eltactly 
knows the difference between these words; 

The substantives and verbs are then con- 
sidered, with regard to their modifications and 
changes; the chief rule of the changes is pro- 
nounced by the mother, repeated by the child, 
and written on the slate by b6th; after which 
he is desired to find out a series of exatnples 
relative to the changes, and to write them' 
beldw the rule. Next to these exerciseis, the 
principal rules of grammar are illustrated. 

The rule is enunciated by the mother, re-' 
peated by the child, and written on the slate 
by both. 

The child then is to form one or more 
phrases, by which the rule is put in practice; 
and should he not succeed in finding out any, 
she herself invents a suitable sentence, and 
lets him repeat and write it down, omitting 
however the word exemplifying the rule, which 
the child is to find out, and to put into its 
proper place; for instance, a sentence in which 
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the prepositions are left out^— ^ letter has 
been written .... ray brother, and has been 
sent . ... the post-office two hours ago, to be 
forwarded .... my father, who is returned 
.... the West Indies, and safely arrived . . • . 
Portsmouth. Many sentences of this descrip- 
tion^ in which the verbs, or other parts of 
speech^ are omitted, may be given to and 
completed by the child. 
, Similar, but more difficult exercises of this 
sort may be given to children, whose thinking 
powers have been developed and strengthened 
to a certain degree; for instance, the mother,, 
or teacher^ lets them read one day a short but 
interesting moral tale, and dictates the same to 
them some days after^ leaving out here and 
there some principal part of the tale, at each 
omission bidding the children leave some 
space in their writings to be filled up after- 
wards by them. 

This is a very interesting exercise, particu- 
larly when performed by several children at 
the same time, as it not only shews who has 
been the most attentive at the first reading, 
but al^o affords the mother an excellent op- 
portunity of inculcating a lesson of morality, 
by impressing on their tender minds the 
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necessity of a scrupulous regard to exactaesg 
in whatever they relate. 

The child having been sufficiently exjercised 
in the application of the principal rules of 
grammar^ and being capable, upon attentivjdy 
looking over what he has done, of correcting 
the errors coi^mittedy either through neglect 
or want of reflection, is led a step further, and 
begins to give a written description of any 
thing he has heard or seen. The mother or 
teacher peruses it, and marks, with a certain 
sign, aH grammatical errors, with some other 
sign all expressions that are not sufficiently 
clear, and by questions iii the margin, assists 
him in the recollection of any circumstance 
which may have been omitted in his descrip-^ 
tion. 

Every one of the before-mentioned exer* 
cises may be don^ in two languages, at the 
same jtime, if the mother or teacher have the 
command of them, although, for my part, I 
do not approve of it as a general practice ; as, 
on the one hand, it is likely to create confii^ 
sion in these exercises, and to puzzle the 
cfedld too much ; and as, on the other hand, 
each language has some rules and idioms pe* 
ci;£ar to itself, widely mrying from those of 
another. 
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As long as the mother endeavours to en- 
gage her little ones in these useful and enter- 
taining tasks^ 1 advise her^ by all means, to 
pursue the same occupation as the child, for 
the following reason : the attention of the 
child will be doubled, and his exercise appear 
far more important to him, when he sees that 
his mother is occupying herself in the same 
manner. The attention of children is never 
exclusively fixed on what the mother or teacher 
is endeavouring to teach, unless they see the 
teacher's attention exclusively turned towards 
them, and vice versa : the teacher is not only 
absolutely prevented from directing his entire 
attention towards the pupils, when he is en- 
gaged in any other occupation, but, what is 
still worse, teaching is too apt, in that case, 
to be considered a subordinate occupation, if 
not a troublesome interruption, instead of 
engaging, as it ought to do, and to be profit- 
able must do, the undivided powers of the 
mind and the affections of the heart. 

If a mother has not so much of a musical 
ear and taste, as to sing in a pure and melo- 
dious strain, she certainly cannot cultivate her 
children in this branch ; but if she has, she 
sings before them pure tones, in simple but 
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melodious succession^ encoura^ng them to 
sing after her. 

Two rules, in cultivating the musical power 
in children, ought to be particularly ob- 
served. 

1. To shew, and to sing before them, no- 
thing but what is truly harmonious and melo- 
dious : and, 

2. To make them feel, and mark out them- 
selves, whatever is harmonious; but not to 
explain, nor to define, either musical beauty 
or harmony. Mothers will, of course, be 
very scrupulous, as to the purity of the sen- 
timents^ and guard against the productions of 
the music shop. 

So for, I am convinced, is every mother 
capable of exercising her children, if she only 
have a determined will to do so ; and she will 
do so, as soon as she id fully persuaded that 
no one can go through these elementary ex- 
ercises, so well and so successfully as a 
mother, who, by means of her maternal kind- 
ness and affection, will vivify and fertilize, 
what, in other hands, might appear the dullest, 
and most sterile subjects of instruction; Who 
will acquit herself of this labour of love, with 
a skill, which the best and most zealous go« 
B 2 
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vernesses can only hope to attain^ by perse- 
vering practice, under the guidance and eil- 
couragement of a judicious mother. Should 
she be prevented by want of time — of time 
to acquit herself of her most important earthly 
vocation, her situation must be truly distress- 
ing, and cannot but excite our commiseration ; 
but, I should imagine, that at least some 
hours of leisure may be found for this pur- 
pose, by a well regulated distribution of her 
daily occupations, and by conscientiously 
subordinating the pleasures of society and 
conversation, to the sacred duties incumbefnt 
on a mother. 

Has the mind of a mother been but tolera- 
bly cultivated in her youth ; has £^e acquired 
useful knowledge and accomplishments, not 
for the purpose of idle display, but for the 
better discharging the duties of her future 
vocation, and for the sake of hUmaiiity, she 
can and ought to go still farther, in cultivating 
the minds of her children, and more particu- 
larly, is it her duty so to do, in regard to her 
daughters, who should be led to consider it 
as their indispensable duty, and supreme tie- 
light, one day to take their turn in this great 
work of humanity, communicating to others 
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what they had received^ either in their own 
families^ or should they not be destined to 
marry^ in the fiimilies of thdir brothers and 
sisters^ to whom such assistance would be 
invaluable. 

T^t^smoth^rs^ instead of seeing their unmar- 
lied daughters passing through an existence, 
without aim^ without interest^ solely occupied in 
^f^ would witness the personal eiertions of 
their daughters, in that high^ most useful^ 
and (properly understood) most interesting 
pursuit. Rational Education; for insignifi- 
CBXkce, weariu^s^ and melancholy^ substi- 
tuting dignity^ usefulness^ and happiness. 
Xiet mothers^ in justice to their daughters^ 
ever keep these considerations in view. 

For cultivating the moral principlje, the 
mother must^ above all^ ei^ayour to excite 
in the heart of the child, 6B4titudp^ vAifm, 
find LOT^: and this will be easy^ as eycuy 
mother is posse^sq^ of the means^ in the right 
application of wbich^ maternsd affection ql(me 
surely will guide her. This, a,qd this alone, 
is the powerful spring, by means of which 
she can put the child's heart into action, i^nd 
give a just direction to everyone of his in- 
ternal feelings and afiectipns. 



(b) A second and principal means of culti- 
vating the moral principle is to act always, in 
point of morality, with the greatest circum- 
spection, and thereby to present to him the 
moral law, as if it were by intuition. 

Let every mother, by practice as well as 
precept, endeavour to give all possible encou- 
ragement to morality; for the child has not 
only a quick ear, but also a quicker eye than 
we generally believe. To preserve the 
child's heart and imagination pure and unde- 
filed, is (c) a third means of attaining this 
end ; this is not to be done, except the chil- 
dren live constantly with their parents. Why 
should parents banish children from their 
tables, and not allow them to take their meals 
with them? Or, why should they deprive 
themselves of the pleasure of their company 
during any part of the day? The parents 
must, of course, prescribe to themselves a 
noble simplicity in the regulation of their 
table, resolutely discountenance all uncha- 
ritable and unprofitable discussions, and in- 
troduce such topics only as will tend to 
promote moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. 

(d) Great precaution is necessary in the 
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choice of companions^ and no book should 
be allowed, of the morality of which a mo- 
ther is not perfectly satisfied, after a scrupu-- 
lous examination; their minds and bodies 
should be kept in constant activity, partly by 
instruction, pdxtly by gymnastic and other 
corporeal exercises and amusements. 

Keeping a child always employed, is guard- 
ing him from all sorts of evil thoughts and 
mischievous tricks. Besides this, it will pro- 
cure him a sound and tranquil sleep, in 
which however he ought not to be suffered to 
indulge beyond what is necessary, but be 
made to rise every morning the moment he is 
awake. 

(e) This moral principle may be still fur- 
ther strengthened, by accustoming children 
to a strict and unconditional obedience, not 
founded on arguments, but solely on the 
word and command of the mother, for which, 
however, she must have sufficient reasons. 

(/) By giving them a habit of punctually 
fulfilUng their daily duties; of respecting 
other people's property, and particularly the 
property (however intrinsically trifling) of 
their young companions ; of kindly support- 
ing their feeble infant brothers and sisters ; 
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of voluntarily renouncing and denying them-* 
selves comfortjs and amusements^ iii order to 
acquire in time a certain degree of sclf-^coni- 
mand and mastership over themselves; but 
all directions will be utterly throwri away, 
tinless the child pass the dcy under the active 
svperiritendance of the mother y or of some intel- 
Hgenl rdaiion residing in the family, and par- 
ticipatikg with the mother in its welfare. 

Thi$ is a truth demonstrated by expe- 
rience. Wo to the mother who is obliged 
to abandon her children during the greater 
piirt of the day to domestics and hirelings,^-^ 
no, riot obliged— there is no d«(y so imperi- 
ous, no social convenience, or foshtonable 
custom so commanding, as to oblige her; 
for maternal care precedes aU other duties. 
Let me therefore say, wo to the mother who 
vbluntarily abandons and confides her little 
oneis during the better part of the d^y to 
hirelings ! 

She may for ever renounce the sacred and 
delightful task of educating them to morality, 
of rearing up in their hearts the sanctuary of 
virtue j she may leavte them to her domestics, 
or to her governess, and cease to be a mother 
in every sense of the word! L#et none ima- 
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gin^ that giving birth to children gives a UUe 
to the honourable name of uoyh&r! No; 
none can cbim it but Bhe who has endea-^ 
voured to gain froiB her child the jvlnttB of 
love^fBoihy andgraUtude. 

To every unnatural mother thesie erid^ar^ 
in^ afibctions of her children's hearts are logt, 
and^ to her «ha«ie, laviished on the nurse^ on 
the governess^ or any other persdn who is 
most occupied with them^ who best nurses^ 
entertains^ «md instructs them^ aind from whom 
they experience most acts of kindness aad 
benevolence. With the loss of the child's 
affections the mother also loses her clainilo 
that unconditional obedience^ which^ if not 
founded upon the purest sentinVents of huma* 
nity^ wUl change into a kind of despotism^ 
paralyzing and deadening every moral prin- 
ciple. 

Thus a mother, from want of observing 
and superintending her child, will lose all in- 
fluence over him, and continually be at a loss 
in choosing means best adapted for fostering 
and cultivating the principles of morality 
within him. '' Alas! thou poor and aban- 
doned child ! She who gave thee birth is 
alive^ and yet thou hast no mother !'*— — Thus 
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every friend to humanity might exclaim, when 
seeing a child less attached to his mother than 
to his nurse ! Yes ! and this is a truth unde- 
niable. Although a mother should intro- 
duce the most approved methods of education 
ancf instruction into her femily, with all the 
Pestalozzian forms and exercises, and could 
abandon and intrust them during the greater 
part of the day and every day to .hirelings, 
she v^ould have the appearance of a good 
mother indeed, but be far from being one in 
Reality. Nor v^ould a mother, v^ho prefers the 
allurements of the veorld to maternal duty, be 
able to excite in her children religious senti- 
ments, which however she alone can do, and 
therefore ought to do. 

Religious principles, according to the na- 
ture of the human soul and of religion itself, 
must be excited and cultivated in the manner 
following. 

{a) Gratitude^ faith, and love^ towards the 
mother, are excited within the child, through 
acts of kindness and love. By means of 
them, the mother appears to him as a higher, 
but, at the same time, as a benevolent power, 
as a moral being; she consequently becomes 
to him a representative of the Deity, before 
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he knows the Deity, and these sentiments 
constitute, what may be called, the elements 
of religion. The mother, in the like manner, 
excites the moral sentiments of the child to- 
wards the father. 

(b) Prom the moment it appears that the 
child is really conscious of this love for his 
earthly parents, the name of God is mentioned 
to him as the common father of all, to whom 
both his father and mother are indebted for 
all the good things they possess. This must 
be done in some appropriate and solemn hour, 
when the mother's heart is overflowing with 
love and affection. 

(c) Prom this moment, every agreeable oc- 
currence or propitious event, every gift, every 
physical and spiritual blessing, is attributed 
to God. Each time he has performed some 
good and moral deed, the child is reminded 
of God ; for any sort of succour, protection, 
comfort, and bounty, thanks are rendered to 
God, in the presence of the child, from the 
fulness of the heart. The mother prays now 
and then, in an unaffected manner, before 
him, shewing him, by every one of her words 
and actions, that nothing is, or can remain, 
hidden before God. 
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(d) As soon as this impression is made^ 
she begins to mention the name of Jesus 
Christ, speaking of him as of the most perfect 
pattern of every virtue, as of a being animated 
with. the purest sentiments of filial love, obe- 
dience, and submission. The mother tells 
him, that she herself is far from being what 
she ought to be, but that she is striving to 
become so, and that Jesus is to be her pattern 
for imitation. 

She takes care to describe him to the 
child, as th^ greatest benefactor to mankind, 
and imparts to him the history of his life and 
deeds, as far as is necessary to prove it. This 
is done in some hallowed and tranquil mo- 
ment, with all the eflFusion of endearing ma- 
ternal love. Those solemn hours, in whith 
the mother ha^ dwelt on this subject, must 
make such an impression on his jnind, that 
the recollection of them, even in a more ad- 
vanced period of life, will prove most gratify- 
ing. She must shew the most sincere and 
unfeigned interest for Jesus, as the model of 
all perfection, who, inseparably united to, and 
in perfect harmony with God, was sent on 
earth to do good, and to save us ; who, in one 
word^ is to be to mankind what a good and 
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affectionate mother is to her child. The 
greater interest and warmth the mother mani>- 
fests for the Saviour^ the easier will she in- 
terest and warm the child's heart; the more 
she is herself impressed by religiotis feeling, 
the more successfully will she inspire him 
with similar sentiments^ and without it — 
never ! Not enough to profess religious sen- 
timents^ to feel an interest in the Deity^ in 
Jesus Christy in his life tind atonement; no^ 
the mother must also manifest them before 
the child. 

But^ alas ! why is it that One beholds isio 
frequently children quite cool, and indifferent 
towards the holy precepts and doctrines of 
our religion? It is^ because mothers set 
them the example^ and bend their hearts more 
towards earthly than heavenly objects. 

May any such mother tremble at the mo- 
ment when her own child will rise up againist 
and reprove her for this itiextusable neglect. 
Better for her she tremble now, than here- 
after! 

As to the historical part df the Bible, the 
following hints, I liope, ivill be found useful. 

1. She must keep her children as long as 
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possible in Paradise, or in a world of inno* 
cence, where sin is unknown, and, conse- 
quently, omit all such histories as give an ac- 
count of bad men and wicked deeds. 

3. When she has fixed upon some, which she 
considers as fit to be related, she gives them 
to the children, minutely detailing all little 
circumstances, which she must endeavour to 
make as intuitive as possible, so as to excite 
the child's interest, and to fix his whole atten- 
tion. 

3. As soon as she has finished a history, 
she desires the child to relate it in his turn, 
yet without forcing him if he should not be 
inclined. 

Far more advisable would it be to encou- 
rage him to relate it to one of his younger 
brothers, sisters, or companions, as in this 
manner it would have less the appearance or 
character of a lesson. 

4. After a while, when sin and perverse- 
ness can no longer be kept concealed from 
the child, she shews him the dreadful conse* 
quences of disobedience, and all the evils that 
have arisen from perverse desires and passions 
in the histories of wicked men ; and. 
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5. Lastly^ is he to be made acquainted with 
the plan of the entire, the mother shewing 
him the intimate and palpable connexion 
between the Old and New Testament, and in 
particular, how a series of prophecies of the 
former have been minutely accomplished 
throughout the history, life, and death of that 
high and mighty person, who brought light 
into the world, and who is the theme of the 
latter. 

Thus far have I endeavoured to give some 
idea of maternal instruction, or, as the vene- . 
rable Pestalozzi, the children's friend, calls 
it, the instruction of the fireside or domestic 
circle, a most important period of the child's 
life. 

In order gradually to exterminate the evils 
which have arisen from neglected or per- 
verted education, a different course must be 
pursued. Children from their earliest age 
must no longer be treated with disregard and 
carelessness, but considered as beings hold- 
ing a high rank in creation ; beings endowed 
with the heavenly spark of reason, which in 
the domestic circle should be fostered by the 
united efforts of the father, mother, elder bro- 
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rage, properly to use the powers, with which 
nature has invested them. 

Many may consider it a matter of small 
moment, with whom, or in what manner^ the 
^early years of childhood are passed : that pa- 
tience and good nature are alone requisite, in 
the management of infants ; and that the 
nurse is the most proper person to be intrust- 
ed with them. Had these mothers, in their 
infieincy, not been left under such guidance ; 
had their hearts and their minds been puri* 
fied, elevated, and rightly directed, they could 
not have entertained these mistaken, para- 
lyzing, and most pernicious notions. They 
would have proved, by experience, that the 
part assigned to them, though difficult, is yet 
dielightful : they would have learned that the 
proper development of the infant, requires 
powers, and virtues, and an enlightened 
neyer-fiiiling love, of which a parent only is 
capable. 

But a perverted education has rendered the 
generality of mothers equally insensible to the 
evils to which they expose their children, as 
to the humiliation of placing themselves under 
the direction of nurses ^d governesses : of 
allowing them to usurp the post, and to fulfil 
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the Mcred and honourable dutias^ which pa- 
rents ought to consider as their inalienable 
right, and their dearest privilege. 

This perverted education has robbed them 
of the fulness of happiness ; of their children, 
their home, their earthly paradise : of the 
blessedness, the internal blessedness, a mother 
shotdd feel, in unfolding the powers of the 
young Immortals committed to her charge. 

All this, Pestalozzi would restore : he 
would RAISE mothers to a state that would fit 
them for the performance of their duty; in- 
stead of so qualifying their duty, as to lower 
it to their now debased artificial state^ to their 
ndstUrected pleasures in worldly objects. 

Parents ! impressed vvith the truth of the 
fundamental Pestalozzian principle, that Fe- 
males may, under right guidance, through 
Divine Grace, become instruments of exten- 
sive improvement, and of permanent good; 
no longer sacrifice your Daughters at the low^ 
shrine of fashionable folly ! 

Personally apply yourselves to their right 
education ! Prove your love to those Beings 
for whose future fstte you are deeply respon- 
sible, by unceasHigly devoting your best ei^ 
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deavbuff^ loMwrdi reiMtering tlient intelligent, 
rational^ useful, and happy. 

In the development of children, the first 
step IB to AWAuai : but let mothers erer keep 
ip mind that development must be gentle, 
gradual ; progresa imperceptible. Let them 
beware of forcing, what nature intended 
should only be brought to.perfection in a long 
course of years. Nevertheless, let them not 
slumber; but let them, from the earliest pe- 
riod, avail themselves of all surrounding ob^ 
jects, and circumstances, and passing occur- 
rences, to awakea and to strengthen the in-* 
firat powers; to give moral impressions; and 
to cherish f eUgious feelings. 

The following hints are principaUy intend- 
ed to suggest that^ to the tender and vigilant 
Mother^ ijicessant. opportunities witt presmik 
tiMa^elves for diis purpose. 

Di||ing the mtervals of their more active 
employments, tl^ mother pointa out to bev 
little ones some objeet, or iavites tiiem ^ ex<« 
an^ne with her some print \n regiml to which 
s)^ proposes shrat questions. 

S)i6 car^ttUy avoids letting them pass toe 
Hi|^dl)|i from pn^ objee*^ ov iron oae. print to 
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andtheifi btlt kri^ifge^ H^ qU^irtiofts ^d fts id 
fii tht^t kitjeuiiah mhoAh of thtiiti ibr » tihi#, 
diid to eneOtir&ge them (d ftttA oUt, atld td* 
nieffi<t6n iti ^iic(!^iiori, #hat<iVc!l- i^ tij b« i^eeft 
irf i!h6 dbject bcrfore tfeenf. For hislaird^f 
Wh&t dd yb\i keH Hi fbe td)i> of this prhif? 
wMt below ? itMi at the i'ight^ at th^ iW^t 
irt theili?dfflfet 

WlKit dt^ ydU t)ert6iT6 fibbiit th^ trte, ttbiH 
rt|i*Sif6ated ? And what dtJ yott 6bS6ifTd atbut 
ihi« U6u^? dbottt th^ i'd6f Of th'6 Mvl^^I 
Ol^ me Cb^ doof of %« fiduse. lioW mtffly 
windows has it? af^th^y tei<g^ dt attialff A6 
fdVi me tiny Mrtg ehe M ftig pi6tui'^? t see 
dbtti^thftlg iUOre dt tKe^ tb{) tit i(f af the if^ 
side thd ititke U hViU ^omeMtig td Ve Adtidetf, 
What is it? 

When eitify Mng h«td befen {Mnt^d ddt, 
tft6 pt^iit id I'^thoved^ and the mdthe^ asks 
0b ydu i'^iiidmbei', a[Ad can yotl recapituk'e, 
iit^l(ateV6r ydtt h4Vd seert ?' 

It is desirable that these exeiftUHi should 
1^ nhoit, iriib fteqUetit iritei'mi^idiis : l^he 
ti&ir sends theih td run for a few ihfnutes, ot- 
defsrres them to bring something ^drii aiidtti^ 
rooiB, &c. &t. 

At ahofhdr oppottuhity sHe dMwii tfrd <i&fld^9 
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attention to such objects as may be near him, 
asking : What do you see in this room more 
than once? name any thing in this room that 
is hard^ soft^ heavy^ lights large^ small^ green^ 
red^ white^ blacky &c. Name the things 
in this room, that you cannot carry away. 
Which are the largest? which the heaviest? 
Name the parts of your hand : of your clothes : 
of this book : this window : this door, &c. 

Describe the situation of your forehead, 
and say between what parts of your head it 
lies, what parts it has above, below, on each 
side; how it is shaped, &c. 

Questions like these, ought to be made in a 
8k>w, and regular succession; and the chil- 
dren be allowed time to think ; the mother 
ought neither to hurry away from, nor dwell 
too long upon an object; she ought to keep 
in view the natural disposition of children, 
towards variety; yet, without either encou^- 
raging it, or creating confusion, in their 
feeble minds. 

In some moment, of apparent vacuity, the 
mother may thus address them: Children, 
attend to what I am going to say ; and I am 
curious to see, who will be able to repeat it, 
in the same order : Tn farm-yards, may be 
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seen, horses, oxen, cows, sheep, hogs ; geese, 
ducks, and hens. 

In beginning to exercise the attention, the 
memory, and the speech, of little children, it 
will be requisite to break the sentences into 
parts; the mother letting the little ones repeat 
each part after her, thus: In farm-yards; in 
farm-yards may be seen ; in farm-yards may 
be seen horses, and soon; letting the sen- 
tence gradually increase by a fresh object at 
each repetition ; and even after the children 
have arrived by frequent practice, during a 
long course of time, at a certain degree of 
strength of memory, and of facility of speech/ 
let them, upon no account, be allowed to 
huny over without thought, any sentence, 
however apparently trifling. The so doing, 
instead of aiding their farther advance, would 
have a directly contrary effect; and totally 
destroy the spirit and the value of exercises of 
this nature. 

I earnestly advise mothers to train the elder 

children to exercise their younger brothers 

and sisters in this manner ; the advantage will 

be mutual and great in every point of view. 

When the children have repeated a sen* 
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teiiee> they may be led to pot vafknij^ qaes« 
tions to each other. 

Now listen to tm attentively 5 I aM ^6ing 
to say something new : 

''High, in the air, above ug^ fly swaHoWft, 
krfcs, pigeons, sparrowi^, rooks^ tod Cit)\t»." 

How many birds hate I tMmied? wWeh did 
I same irst? and which kst? Have I named! 
any birds bel^re these? 

In tiie water, swim plk^, eels, cai^,^ trdtif, 
herrings, and many other fishes. 

WbO' can ngpeat this? 

On th^^tree, I see bongh?s, branches, ttetes," 
blossoms> and fruit. Is tibtis all that is" td be 
seeii on a tree? Who can mention scmeChing 
dtee, a^^rtaii^ing* t& ar li^ee? 

Now repeat aftier me the ftdkwing pttipei? 
itam^s : ^{jhtai^, Augustus!, Wrffiam, fifenry, 
Francisi PrcJderfev and Gtei>rg^^ IshWf stty 
them agsMPt; titf* then' yett vtiV; pei^l^drp^, h<6 
able to mention the third, and the slitit. 

S now shaK name» t& ymf d)ffeiren« mtti of 

Have yo<i to dbf Tfte tt»<ftMir namesF t*fei# iii 
suceei^ovy ; aiMl tbeit asks: Hdwe you I'MUIMtf 
thmi I C0i««ider now w^; and Cften'MttAiion 
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which things I made you repeat first Vaad 
which lagt? 

At anotbw time> while the children are 
standing round her^ the mother nay say : 
Now^ you shall tell me^ and distinctly pro- 
nounce^ whatever you see me do. 

The mother lays her hand upon the table ; 
lifts it up ; opens it^ closes it; lays hold of 
somethings touches sometiiing, &c. Sh^ draws 
several lines^ of different length; some above; 
others below ; in the centre ; al the right and 
left side; and ask» : What do yois see? where 
do jcm peneeive a kvog^ and whem a diort, 
line? Where are three^ and wbere &dr Unte^ 
near each other ? 

Where is a crooked^ and wheve a straight 
fine ? Have you any recolleGtion oCihe thinga 
you saw jef^ristj, in the pidmre? What sort 
of fishes did! name to ycntt^day? what biodal! 
what fruils T and what other cb^mtBl 

Now^ repeat after me^ sueb things asi shatt 
mention to you : The sqmjre table ; the roiUKl 
table; the obfong table; the poiated neede; 
the blunt needle ; the round hat, die^ loi^ 
benek^ the short bench. The hooked knife; 
the sharp knif^^ th«^ Munt kmfe; Aie cleav i 
er, the turbid muddy^ water ; the salt water. 
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The heavy stone^ the smooth stone^ the 
precious stone^ &c. — ^which thing did I call 
heavy? which sharp? which round? which 
blunt ? which turbid ? which long ? 

In this manner may be treated, the foDow- 
ing objects: the ripe pear ; the sweet fig; 
the bitter almond ; the juicy grape ; the acid 
lemon. 

Now, tell me first, the names of the fruits I 
have mentioned. What did I say of the pear ? 
and what of the fig, &c. ? 

The sloping roof; the broad gate; the 
vaulted cellar ; the spacious room ; the ripe 
fruit; the polished steel. What did I call 
spacious ? what vaulted, &c. ? 

The crovniig cock ; the cackling goose ; 
the swimming fish ; the bleating lamb ; the 
twittering svfaUow ; the barking dog ; the 
lovring ox. To ascertain whether they have 
paid attention to the appropriate epithets, they 
may be asked, how did I represent the lamb ? 
and how the dog ? the fish, &c. ? 

Here is a knife; look at it attentively, and 
tell me ? what do you see about the upper 
part? what about the lower part ? what in the 
middle ? Do you know atiy other thing which 
has a point ?— She may vary the lesson thus : 
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LfOok at this book^ in what position do you 
see it? how is it now? (open.) And how 
now? (closed:) and now? (it stands upright). 
But now? (falling.) What have the scissors, 
and the pin ? Whither have I thrown the 
pin ? and whither now ? Is this pin straight 
or crooked? Is this pin sharp pointed or 
blunt? 

When the mother is at work; mark now 
attentively^ what I am doing with the scissors : 
(to cut^ to cut off^ to shape^ to divide.) And 
what with the knife? and what with the hand- 
kerchief? (to fold up^ to unfold/ to drop^ to 
take up^ to put by.) And what with this piece 
of paper? 

I am going to say something ; notice the 
word on which I lay a stress^ and mention 
that word. '' In this garden is a deUghtJvl per- 
fume of roses.'* 

'^ In our garden all the cherry trees are in 
ful blossom." 

Attend now^ I shaU pronounce three sen- 
tences upon the same subject; adding one 
word more to the second than there was in 
the firsts and one word more to the third than 
there was in the second. 
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This garden belongs to a good man. This 
btautifid gard^fi belongs to & go<^d ftiaiu 
This very beautiful garden belongs to a good 
man. 

Take notice^ that a» often as I pauise^ I 
fainre spoken a sentence. How many timea 
did I pause ? haw many sentences^ tbereforev 
did I pronounce? which was the first mt^ 
tence? what word did I add to the seMfld^ 
and what to the third ? 

Attend now to the folfewing' sentenced* 

ii sheep is a gentle animal. 
\dtah«e|i is; d very gentle antmaL 

Avriieep is. a^ very gentler and useful aiks^ 
mal. 

^€rbod cbfldflT&i are diedient to their pa* 

'^<Skiodddidv»i arealvm^ 
parents. 

'^fitoodchikbreri aregfiicl^ and «Di2ffipig^ obe- 
dient to their parents.'* 
• Th^oak has strong bungls and bnoiches. 
The oak has a hi^ trunks andbstmni; boughs 
andbvandKOs.. 
1 TVheeokhaaaTery/bTgtytfunl^ &c.^ 

Now^ I shall repesMt tbo nEKuan o£ s^Mval 
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animals, m threo &eotcaftee«; a4diiigr a niew 
animal to eaeh lentence. 

In the forefil live dieer, t^bigis^ bwe^ w4 
wild boaiFft. Id the forest live, dser^ stp^ 
hare% wild boara, and j^ttoes^ 

In the forest live deer^ 8tiigfi> Mr^c^ wild 
boars, foxea, andcooft^ea. 

Which animal hai^e I added to the« ^W04 
and which to the third sentenee? 

Whi^h aaimals did the first sevitieiliQil^n- 
tain ? 

Let us try something similar^ in four scMff 
tenees. in rivers live pike^ carp^ aAd^^ew^- 
In rivers live pike, cwj?^ Hnch, Ul^^iw^ 
p»ch. In viversi Uve piki^. earp, tj^Mllb 
trei»t, perch, and sahnon. 

Which name have I added Uk the ^QSV^4 
sente^es> ftc^ Ac.?- 

Listen : "^ Faraiep ^borovghgeodhMlk W^AH 
chitdhen> fcmr ho^ys $mA Ukree gpri& ; Tb* 
names of the boy a weve, George^ WHUmhi 
Richard, and Henry. Those of the ^hi 
Mary, Kieabeth, and Ann." How many 
sons had he, and how many dau^tMftS tfenT 
did* i call the boy«, and bow Ae giaii» I Na«M 
tite boys now iit the^iayerse wderi sei tiiai llui 
first will be tile last. 
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I visited a sportsman^ and saw suspended on 
the walls of his room^ fowling-pieces^ pouches^ 
powder-horns, and antlers. Before the door 
were two hares^ one pheasant^ one snipe^ three 
partridges^ a wild duck^ and a dozen larks. 
Do you think these animals were dead or 
alive ? Why do you think they were dead ? 
Who most likely killed them ? and vnth what ? 
what for? where? 

Name all these animals, and then say which 
of them is the largest^ and which the smallest^ 

(&C. 

Huntsman Dashwood had six hounds^ which 
he named 'VSnap, Fly, Swift, Leo, Castor, and 
Brush/V Which of you has retained all. these 
names ? Which of these h(Hinds did I name 
first, and which last ? 

The mother may observe that hunting is a 
remnant of barbarism, and that she has hopes 
their education will enable them to find a more 
rational and profitable exercise for mind and 
body. 

. In the market i^ce stood a man with a 
large cage, in which he had the following 
birds; a quail, a nightingale, a lark, a bull- 
finch, a pigeon, and a goldfinch. What were 
the names of the birds the man bad ? 
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There was also a woman with ten baskets 
about her^ in the baskets were, currants> cher* 
ries^ gooseberries> strawbei^ries^ and raspberries. 
Another woman had baskets filled with cab* 
hsLge, turnips^ lettuce^ spinage^ celery^ and 
onions. A third woman had ducks^ geese^ 
fowlsj pigeons^ and turkeys. 

Little Charles had made a collection of va- 
rious productions of nature : of butterflies^ 
beetles^ ladybirds^ shells^ snails^ and stones. 

On a fine day in springs I went into the 
garden^ and saw tulips^ hyacinths^ primroses^ 
auriculas^ lilies^ and snowdrops. 

In the garden were children, one of whom 
repeated the following verse of a hymn taught 
him by his mamma. 

'* Lord ! how thy wonders are displayed 

Wherever 1 turn mine eye ! 
If 1 survey the ground I tread^ 

Or gaze upon the sky V* 

Try now, whether you can recollect aiid say 
the names of the birds, fishes, and flowers, 
mentioned by me before dinner. 

Do you remember the articles which the 
women in the market-place bad for sale ? 

FiJL your attention to the foltowing iium* 
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hevB, and try to repeat them in the same order 
aslhey are spoken by me : 

8, 7, 5, 3, 1, 6, 4, 2, 9. 

Pay attention to some words I am now 
j[tHng to pronounce. 

Gold-beater^ gold-smithy gold-finch^ stone- 
cutter, stone-fruit, stone-pit, wood-cock, wood- 
land, wood-man, wood-pedker, wood-pigeon, 
Ac. 

Did you notice that every word I have 
mentioned consisted of two words, and that 
several words commenced in the i^me man- 
ner? with what words did they commence? 
what smith have I mentioned? what sort of 
fruit? what kiiid of pigeon? which of those 
words referred to men? which to animals? 
which to inanimate objects? repeat those 
which began with gold. Those that were 
compounded 'with stone, &c. 

To try their powers of observation and 
memory, she may ask, Gan you tell me in 
what place you have seen thdn^? where man- 
,gers'-Hditches^bridgefli'--H()6ars, and ajidiors, 
&c. ? 

Name things which Imve wheds fij^ to 
them. lYhat do you call the machine tiiiich 
liitBbujtime wheel ?thiit which has two wheels? 
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do you know any which has three wheels? 
others that have four wheels? what animal 
lias wings? what animal is covered with 
feathers? can you name any with horns? 
what animals have you seen swimming? 
which slowly creeping? which undermine 
^nd live in the earth? where did you see 
nests? name some sweet smelling flowers. 
Mention different sorts of wood^ which we 
burn as fuel. 

Prints, with short accounts of the different 
trades, may advantageously form part of the 
ehildrens^ amusement; and, as opportunities 
occur, they should be shewn the works actu- 
ally going on. 

Name the instruments and tools that are 
used by the carpenter, 4^ mason, the shoe- 
maker, the smith, the gardener, the turner, 
the farmer, &c. 

Whp employs the ax? who the pruning 
k^ife? who the ell? who the saw? whom do 
you see working in the water? whom close to 
the water, &c. ? who works in the depth of 
the ^arth, and who high up in the air? who 
works walking, who staiiding, who sitting? 
who in the forest, &c. ? whom do yoU hear 
woiking at seme distance? 
d2 
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Exercises of this nature should not be ex^ 
tended to a length, requiring^ on the part of 
small children^ a degree of attention of which 
they are incapable. 

The first exercises of this kind are intend- 
ed principally to awaken the mind of the 
child, and to lead him to more prolonged 
attentum and greater observation. 

For this purpose^ questions on various ob^ 
jects in nature, are by far preferable to long 
protracted conversations ; for they fix the at- 
tention^ and inspire the child^ who is naturally 
fond of variety, with a desire for instruction. 
They elicit the exertion of his thinking powers^ 
and yet demand nothing but what he is able 
to perform ; they expand the circle of his 
knowledge, and make him conscious that he 
knows something. Hence, the more fre- 
quently parents afford their young pupils an 
opportunity of recollecting what they have 
learned, and what they have seen, the more 
they increase the store of their language, and 
rectify it; and the more patience and indul- 
gence they exhibit in going through these 
exercises, the greater will be the success of 
thehr labours. 

Think of that anin^al whicb^airries its house 
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^11 its back : of those who never walk, Imt only 
hop : of those which have many small bones : 
ef a bird which crows ; of another which 
sings ; of those which lay eatable eggs : of an 
animal which lives in the earth ; of another 
which gnaws every thing : of one which sees 
best in the dark : of those that spoil and cor- 
rupt meat; and of such as consume your 
clothes, &c. 

Think of that anhnal which has a long pro- 
boscis or trunk/ and name it: of that which 
has two hunches on its back : of that which 
has long legs and a long neck, &c. 

Recollect the names of the coins which you 
know : of the materials of which your clothes 
are made: of several sorts of leather: the 
names of musical instruments: of different 
sorts of vehicles, &c. 

What do you see about the window, on the 
table, on the watch, on the lock of the door ? 

What do you observe about a tree, a flower, 
a vine, a rose? what do you see on the waH 
by candle-light? what on a summer's morn- 
ing ? (dew :) what on a winter's day ? towards 
liight? (sunset, workmen returning home.) 
What do you see on the walks and roads, after 
a long drought ? (dust :) what do you see on a 
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bird which a dog has not ? on cows ? on sheep? 
on hogs? what do you see near flooks and 
herds? (shepherds^ dogs :) what in a forge? on 
a steeple ? 

If a tree were represented; the following 
questions would excite the child's attention : 

What do you see on this tree? do you al- 
ways see leaves on a tree? do you see strong 
boughs on every tree? what do you see oi| 
trees in spring? and what in autumn? oin 
you also name a part of a tree which iff not 
seen? which is the highest, and which the 
lowest part of the tree ? where do trees grow? 
in the garden only? what animals rest on 
trees ? none but these ? name som^e flowers 
you have seen in the garden> and others you 
have seen in the fields. 

Separate pictures on pasteboard are very 
useful, and may occasionally be placed before 
the child in rows, when he may be asked^ 
How many rows of pictures do you see before 
you? which is the upper, which the middle, 
which the third, the fourth, and which the 
last or lower row? what does the third picture 
^f the second row represent? what the last 
picture of the fir6t> the fifth picture of the 
third row? 
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In or4i^r to euefcise the eye together with 
the attention^ the motbipr draws^ with a piec<^ 
of chalky a liae oa th^ table^ asking. What 
have I done? She then draws one shorter^ 
und some loiiger linea^ &c. and asks : 

What do you notice of these lines ? 

She then draws a curve line^ after this a 
<:ivele, then a square ; divides one line into 2, 
3y 4^ or 5 parts, and the other lines also^ and 
makes the children observe the diffi^rence be- 
tween the .parts, &c. 

She thea desires the children to shut their 
eyes^ or to turn about; eflbces some of the 
lines or figure^ and m^kes them find out, 
which of them has been effaced. She eihortens 
several lines^ and lengthens others^ asking* 
What have I done ? She eSaces them entire- 
ly, and renews them again in a greater num- 
ber. 

She n^m turns thjc board or slate §io, that 
the children 9^ only the blank side, and $le- 
sir^s them to mention ti\fi figures or lines, in 
the order in which they ara^dmwn on the 
boajrd* 

These two lines, which I am now drawing 
from the left to the nght, and which do not 
dej^line either w^y, but appear level wilh the 
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floor^ I shall call horizontal lines. What did 
I call them? I now have made a new line : 
is it' like the former? It comes down in a 
straight direction^ like a stone which fells to 
the ground^ and I shall call it a perpendicular 
line. 

But what name would you give to this third 
line^ which is neither horizontal nor perpen- 
dicular? (a sloping or oblique line.) 

What lines have I drawn now ? (two hori- 
zontal lines.) Do they approach or touch 
each other^ or are they equally distant? We 
will nkme them^ therefore, parallel lines. 

But what do you observe of these two? 
(they bend or incline on one side towards* 
each other.) And what on the opposite side? 
(they run or decline from each other.) They 
are called lines not running parallel^ &c. 

Should the mother at any time hear any 
little disputes^ or the children making too 
much noise^ she may recall them to order^ by 
desiring them to describe the geography of 
their gardens— ^situation- — extent — ^form — as- 
pect — soil — culture and produce ; or describe 
the interior of the house, or by what marks 
can you recognise its exterior, &c. 

Could you recognise a house by a waggon 
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placed before it? why not? by a tree before 
it? do you see windows and doors in every 
house ? what do you call the highest, snd the 
lowest part of the house? what do you call 
that channel^ which runs from the bottom of 
the house to the top^ and rises above the roof? 
&c. &c. 

Questions like the following may be asked, 
as an introduction to the knowledge and the 
value of the senses. 

How do you know that animal is creeping? 
that bird flying ? that insect hopping ? how do 
you know the snow is falling ? that that man 
is mowing? another sowing? &c. 

Can you 8ee the wind ? can you see thunder? 

But how would you discover what is acid 
or bitter? &c. Can you distinguish by any 
other sense than seeing/ an orange from a 
lemon? a rose from a carnation? a walnut 
leaf from a. geranium ? 

Can you perceive, by your sigkt, whether a 
plate be hot or cold ? &c. 

Those things with which an artificer works, 
are called tools or instruments. Which are 
the instruments of seeing? hearing? smelling, 
and tasting? are these instruments equally 
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perfect m every person ? what persons are de^ 
priYed of some of them? what is our duty to* 
wards sudi persons ? what does a bKad man 
suffer? of what enjoyments is he deprived? 
what ms^^ficent and auhfime sight is with* 
drawn irom him ? what acquiremmits can he 
never attain ? by what does he distinguidi one 
man from another? of what can a blind man 
form no idea? of what enjoyments are the 
deaf deprived ? by what means only can you 
make them understand you ? what is the reason 
that those bom deaf^ are dumb at the same 
time? 

Do you enjoy all your senses in perfection? 
do you consider io whom you are indebted for 
this great Mesdng? 

Do you ^ideavour to shew your gratitude^ 
by making a right use ofifae gift? 

In taking notice of objects in nature>and 
from them raising your affections to" th^ 
Creator, are you making a good use ^ the 
blessing of sight? &c. 

When diUdren Ms^n to the advice of their 
parents, and endeavour to profit by it^ do they 
make use of the gift of hearing in a manner 
pleasing to the Giver? 
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Was it by observing and listening to ot]iieir$ 
wiser than yourselfy that you have learned aU 
you know ? &c. 

Have you ever reflected how much your 
senses contribute to your happiness ? 

Should you greatly fe^l the want of any of 
them ? &c. &c. 

Do you love the Being who has enabled 
you to see^ to hear> to understand^ to ^joy ? &c. 

Let the mother never forget^ that such 
questions are not to follow in a string ; but to 
be judiciously> tenderly^ and opportunely ad- 
ministered^ in such proportions as wiU not 
fatigue. 

Who sows> saws^ digs, drives^ rows, kneads, 
files? who boils what cannot be eaten? (he 
who boils whale's oil, soap, tar.) 

The mother will use her discretion in fixing 
the number of answers to be given: for in- 
stance. Name two persons who sow: name 
things that are brilliant, soft, hard, narrow, 
broad, precious, cheap, scarce, comnum. 

What brifliant olgect do you see in winter 
only? what soft thing may once have beea 
hard ? what hard thing may once have been 
soft? what can be sharp besides knives, scis- 
sors, and swords? (a sharp reproof, &c*) 
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what is great towards evenings and small at 
noon? what is the most precious thing on 
earthy which, when oikce lost, cannot be re- 
covered ? (Time.) 

Are things to be purchased by money only? 
If a rich man spend four hours at table, be- 
cause he delights in eating and drinking, does 
this enjoyment cost him his money only? 

If a young girl dances so immoderately as 
to fell sick, with what did she pay for this 
amusement? If you wish to enjoy a beautiful 
view from a high mountain or tower, what 
must you do for it? Is it to be purchased? 
But if, after long and troublesome ascending, 
you had arrived at the top, what would you 
feel in your body, and particularly in your 
legs ? With what then would you purchase 
this enjoyment? 

How can children pay their parents for all 
the instruction which they have received from 
them? &e. 

Can they pay them with money, with 
clothes, with food, or can they purchase for 
them any tiling they wish to possess? &c. 

But is it in the power of children to be 
attentive? obedient? affectionate? and grate* 
ful? &c. 
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Da you not think that this is a payment 
which parents would willingly accept? and 
that it would much contribute to their liappi* 
ness? &c. 

Ought not children to think of all that their 
parents are constantly doing for them ? 

Ought they not to listen to them with atten- 
tion and thankfulness ? &c. 

Do you not think that God will approve 
and bless those little ones who keep his com- 
mandment^ by honouring those whom he has 
made instruments of good to them ? and MriU 
not this blessing gladden the heart of parents^ 
who are so deeply anxious for the welfiare of 
their children ? &c. &c. 

The mother will of course not formally 
catechize her children by rote upon each of 
these moral and religious questions in suc- 
cession^ or even upon every part of any ovi/e of 
these questions; but will patiently wait^ and 
according to the answer vary her question^ or 
conclude the conversation^ keeping in mind 
the necessity of renewing it at every fevour- 
able opportunity^ if only by a single word. 
Let her in the management of her children 
ever recollect that morality and religion should 
be practicalr^ersanal, interwoven with every 
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pursuit^ and not merely given in set lessons^ 
to be laid aside as soon as the lesson is over. 

What is burnt? what toasted ? boiled ? roast- 
ed? What is pounded? rolled? dyed? dried? 

Questions of this kind ought not to succeed 
each other rapidly ; and the mother may assist 
the feeble and less advanced by such illus- 
trating questions as may lead to a second and 
a third answer. 

Who runs? a cheerfully obedient boy, when 
his mamma calls him. Would you rather have 
a part of an apple, or a whole one? which 
is larger? which is smaller than the whole? 
What do you call a man who can make an 
artificial work? who dislikes working? who 
will not wait? v^ho wiH not obey? who cannot 
hear and speak? who cannot see at a distance? 
wfco is fond of woAing? who returns from a 
journey? w'ho always looks out for more? 
who has more than he wants ? who is fond 
of speaking? who speaks elegantly? who is 
easily frightened ? who finds pleasure in 
serving bis feHow-creattires ? who can endure 
great heat or cold? who can bear no fetigue 
and exertion ? &c. 

Some of the foflowing questions have a 
reference to the preceding exercises. 
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When is a man most in want of assistance? 
when is the firmament or sky most brilliant? 
when most awfiil? Which part of the house 
is sloping? which vaulted? which spacious 
and lofty? what building is high and pointed? 

What part of the house is fire-proof? what 
tBXi be done with a whole? If an apple be 
divided iiito two parts^ a second apple into 
four, and a third into eight parts^ which parts 
will be the largest/ those of the first, of the 
second, or of the third apple? 

What does the idler detest, and wbat the 
impatient dislike ? what do the industrious not 
shun ? what causes weariness ? (want of usefiil 
employment.) Who is talkative? whom do 
we call a coward? whom do you caH stout and 
robust? how should a chfld feel after having 
behaved ill? (ashamed, sorry;) how should 
he feel dfter being reproved, and put in the 
right way? (thankful;) what should you call a 
well-educated child? (diligent, fond of team- 
ing, obliging, modest, obedient;) what should 
yiou My of a Hon, and of a dog? of a lamb, 
of a Wolf? of a snail, of a deer? of the juice 
of a sloe and that of ^ fig? of the wood of a 
fir-tree, and that of an oak ? What is the ap- 
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pefeirance of nature in spring, and what in 
winter? &c. 

If you wish to know what is the height 
from the floor to the ceiling, what would you 
be obliged to measure ? 

Describe the situation of this room ; men- 
tion by what it is bounded on each side, in 
what story, or on what floor, and whether in 
the front or back part of the house. 

Describe the yard ; for instance, the stables, 
barns, poultry bouses, offices, its entrance and 
outlets, its boundaries, figure, and dimensions, 
whether the sur&ce be even or uneven, ele- 
vated or low, paved or unpaved, &c. 

Give a description of a garden well known 
to you, stating its boundaries, the direction of 
its principal walks, wbeUier they run parallel, 
or whether they cross each other; the smaller 
paths that branch out from them, the position 
of its trees, and of what sort, the form of its 
beds, &c. 

At table, a variety of useful questions may 
be asked, leading to instructive and interest* 
ing conversations. Of what is bread made? 
can you mention the different operations 
necessary to be performed before a loaf is 
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brought to the tabl^ ? what share in it has (he 
fanner, the labourer, the miller ? &c. 

But who sends rain after the corn is sown, 
and makes the sun shine to ripen it? Who 
sends flruit&I seasons, filling" our hearts with 
joy and gladness ? &c. 

What implemehts are used ? Are any 
animals employed? &c. &c. 

Who can metitidh die different colours on 
the table ? Who can name them in Greek, 
in Latin, in German, in French, &c. 

What do you observe rising from the urn ? 
What is on the inside of the lid of the tea* 
pot? Ac. Who can mention the animal, 
vegetable, minersd productions oh the table? 
&c. 

Is there any thing solid on th^ table, that 
on being put into a fluid, woidd gradually dis- 
sdlveji and entirely disappear? 

Wliere does it come from ? Did you ever 
hear that many hardships are^uflfered by the 
people who are employed to cultivate the 
sugar plantations ? 

"That they are in a state of slavery ? 

Do yoii think that they are as happy as the 
labourers in England ? 

William can tell you Mrs. Sherwood's hif- 

E 
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tory of little Dazee, which interested him so 
much last year. 

I have heard of some little boys and girk 
giving up the use of sugar when they were 
told how cruelly the poor negroes were 
treated. 

Did you ever hear of any plans being pro- 
posed for their relief? 

Did you ever hear the name of Wilberforce? 

Remind me this evening, and I will tell 
you what pains this great and good man took 
to lessen their misery. 

You shall at some future time hear some 
passages from Clarkson's interesting account 
of the labour^ money and time bestowed ; and 
the opposition encountered^ by the friends of 
humanity^ in their efforts to procure the abo- 
lition of this disgraceful traffic^ &c. &c. 

At dinner and at supper our young com- 
panions may be encouraged to give an account 
of the morning and evening occupations; 
what they have learned, what observations 
they made during a walk ; the birds/ the 
plants^ the trees, the wild flowers, the leaves^ 
the stones, the insects, the fields, &c. that en- 
gaged their attention; the employments in 
their exercise ground, the progress of their 
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l^rdens ; the performancei of their work* 
shop^ &c. &c. 

The elder ones may be led kindly to ques* 
tion the younger: to feel pleasure in their 
improvement and success; to delight m assist- 
ing them on every occasion, &c. 

Should any of the children have passed un- 
observed an object or circumstance which 
afforded matter of reflection and pleasure to 
the others, the excellent story of '* Eyes and 
no Eyes;" in "Evenings at Home/' maybe 
good humouredly mentioned^ and furnish a 
fund of useful and entertaining developing 
questions for head and hearty &c. 

It is of no small importance to accustom 
children, at table^ from an early age, to feel 
pleasure in listening to, and taking their share 
in useful subjects. 

When this habit is established, they will 
not, in future, wish for the society of those, 
whose ideas, and whose conversation, rise no 
higher than the discussion of the various 
dishes; the merits or demerits of modes of 
cookery; suitable sauces, &c. &c. much les 
will they feel any inclination to join in topics, 
which^ however appropriate to the kitchen^ 
they will feel to be not quite so to the parlour. 
e2 
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Teach them by precept^ but above all, by 
unvarying example^ to consider their meals as 
a necessary refreshment for the body, but as 
by no means worthy to occupy the mind^ Let 
parents, instead of encouraging, omit no op- 
portunity of keeping in subjection, the animal 
propensities ; on every occasion, let them be 
mindful to raise and to cherish the spiritual 
affections of o^r nature. 

Instruction^ thus imparted^ becomes daily 
more interesting to the cbihll for, now he 
conceives and embraces things with more 
facility and accuracy ; and is not embarrassed 
in giving words to his thoughts ; he has gdned 
a certain degree of strength^ and does qot 
hesitate at every answer which he is to give ; 
giddiness and distraction, so common to youn|^ 
children, he has nearly conquered ; and thus 
be amply revmrds the patience and judicious 
kindness which hfi^Ye successfully devdope^ 
his early powers. 

These exercises are npt intended to be^e* 
gularly gone through^ to be fbllawed bUndly^ 
or administered mechanically^ but are mereljr 
given as huUB to motiier8> l|Ow they may pro- 
fita]i>fy dkect the atteation of chiUhrc^. 

Th^ litd/e ones should not only be allowed 
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but encottKBiS^, o^ all occttskHkH^ to adi Sm 
explanati^ of ev^ wor4 and of every tentt^ 
i^ent not pterf^tly understood : they shdtiU 
la^ave Ubeirty to 8t«te the impression produced 
upon their minds and feelings by parsons and 
things. 

Let mothers particukurly attend to this sug- 
gestion; not only because such permission 
will create a desire for instruction^ and be- 
cause it will afford o[^ortunities of correcting 
such ideas as may be erroneous^ and of coQ* 
firming such aa are just; but because^ in the 
domestic circle alont> can this privilege be en-* 
joyed. 

The system of educatton^ to which chiMren 
are generally wlyectedi «pon leaving the pa* 
raatal roofj^ does not oftea admit of the leasl 
interruption of the regufaur lesson^ however 
igliorcM^t tb^ cbiMren i»ay feel of the meaning 
of wb^t th^yiire rei)uiyed to pronounee, ajid 
to trensare in their mem^ a» a feet. The 
^ee^ of thit prifVtitkm may be aeien, at tbe 
nVi>9iaA^ in the weaiy and vacant counte* 
nances of the pupilis ; a result still itaore ht^ 
mentaiWe is^ the fSmi^y witb wfaidki^ Wk future 
ltfe» <Ih^ Idfow Aemsidves to^ be cartied akmg 
% cuMibm^ by fithioii^ or kf a toetJc dtead of 
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RiDiCDtc: they feel the exertion of thinking 
too great; to fornix and to act upon an opinion 
of their own, requires, they find, more strength 
of mind than they have been accustomed to 
exert; they therefore remain satisfied to regu- 
late their conduct, to form their habits, and te 
estimate their happiness, by the opinion of 
others. 

Parents ! let your daily lesson to your child- 
ren be. Think always, and think for your- 
selves. 

Attention unrelaxing should be paid to 
every shade of effect produced on the minds 
and hearts of the children ; and discriminating 
tenderness and delicacy will vary the measures 
accordingly. However excellent may be the 
theory, which has for its object, a gradual and 
proper development of the infiint faculties, 
and however well adapted to that end may be 
the matter of the exercises, access must de- 
pend on the admmistratum. It must not be 
rigid — ^It must not be languid — ^bujt the whole 
must flow from the pure source of never-fidl- 
ing charity. 

Should the little ones evince a dislike to 
their exercises, return to them with evident 
reluctance, and quit them with joy, let the 
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mother look within herself, for the cause ; 
she may have kept to the strict letter of the 
Pestak>zzian system, but she has not seized 
the spirit: but let her not be discouraged. 
Let her beware of abandoning her duty, by 
weakly giving way either to despair or to 
weariness. Let her persevere.— Is she not a 
mother? and whose powers of developing 
the infant faculties are so well founded as a 
mother's? Are they not founded upon love? 
and upon no other foundation can there be a 
right development of the infant faculties. 

Other instructors aci on the surface of the 
Being. The mother acts on the heart; and 
out of the heart alone^ all true development 
springs. 
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HINTS 



TO 



MOTHERS. 



Jl HE difficulty of providing rational and 
agreeable employment for very young chil- 
dren^ is a general subject of complaint. This 
difficulty, it is presumed, would not be found 
insuperable, could parents be induced to de- 
vote their time and their powers to a province 
peculiarly their own. 

The more entirely a mother gives herself 
ftp to the discharge of duties for which she is 
eminently qualified; to the sacred task of 
watching and assisting the development of the 
minds and hearts of her infants, the greater 
will be her success, and the more perfect her 
happiness. It is from perseverance that she 
A 2 
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must look for strength : she will learn more 
from hourly observation^ and instruction of 
her children, than from the study of the best 
treatises on education^ and the most perfect 
exercises that can be provided. 

For a mother's care, for a mother's instruc- 
tion, for a mother's love, there can be found 
NO substitute. Guided by affection, and by a 
soUcitude for their welfare, of which a Parent 
alone is capable, difficulties will vanish by 
persevering trial : she will daily become con- 
scious of a growing skill, of a deeper interest; 
she will witness the success of her efforts; 
she will read in the smiling intelligent looks 
of her young pupils, and she will feel in her 
own heart, the reward of .her sacred, her ho- 
nourable, her happy work. 

'* Then why resigQ into a stranger^s hand 
'* A task as much within your own command, 
'* That Gody and nature, and your interest too, 
" Seem with one voice to delegate to you 1" 

Even at a more advanced stage of Edu- 
cation, when it may be deemed necessary to 
introduce an Instructor into the family, the 
duties of Parents are by no means removed, 
or even lessened. Indeed such is the pro- 
pensity of our nature to indolence, so plau- 



sible and ready our excuifces for neglect of 
duty; 9uch our selfish love of ease, that it 
would be safer to consider these duties as 
increased : and so far from allowing such an 
event to slacken parental cares, it would be 
wiser, rather to let it serve as a fresh incite- 
ment to augmented vigilance, and a stimulus 
to greater exertion. 

There are feelings, there are responsibili- 
ties, which belong exclusively to Parents : 
there are offices, there are duties, to the dis- 
charge of which, no other can be competent. 
Let them never forget that they are the 
^^ Lords of the Soil;" they have to look not 
only to present, but to future and permanent 
produce. 

Mr. Edgeworth, in one of his valuable works 
on Education, suggests the advantages likely 
to arise from the formation of Education- 
Societies, consisting entirely of Parents. 
Were this idea carried into execution^ it 
would more effectually assist this great cause, 
secure the happiness of Parents, and promote 
the interests of the rising generation, than any 
other means that could be devised. 

And could mothers have a more delightful. 



OT a more profiteble topic for considetsitioti, 
and discussion^ than the intellectual and moral 
culture of human nature^ in its most important 
and most interesting stage? Would not the 
time thus spent^ be as agre^ably^ and some- 
what more advantageously^ employed, than in 
the assortment of lace and ribaiid ? In dis^ 
cussing each other's dress and looks; the suc- 
cess or failure of an enterteiinment ; the shape 
of a carriage; the superiority of one street, 
or one set of furniture, or one acquaintance, 
on the score of fashion, to another ? In daily 
preparations for nightly exhibitions in a crowd, 
into which neither talents, nor virtues, nor in- 
formation, nor merit of any sort, will be re^ 
quired as the passport; where the ignorant, 
the presuming, the frivolous, the ini^ignifkant, 
are on alev^l with the intelligent, the modest, 
the actively virtuous, the high-minded ? 

And it is well if thi« budy trifling, thi» fri- 
volity, this dissipation, which is dignified with 
the name of employment, tiiis contemptible 
eagerness, this frenzy for what is new, and 
gay, and fashionable, which has seized ail 
ranks, and encroached upon every sacred 
duty ; if this heartless trifling terminate in 
I 



ttiteMlbhy; 4f it Vit^ tm. W S^iMitH6td^, td 
feelings, to practices at \kmt ythiitLtiti #l(h ffl^ 
tjrindplW of tHfe religion M6pr6fesi. 

Go^M the aiithoif', in the narite 6^ Pii^t&lojtii ■ 
th6 friend and benfefActof of Patrtnfe ahrfChH^ 
dfreny ftuctefed in aWaik^nfhig Mdtheris to |l 
sehse of th^ii- degradation, Wh^n they aban- 
don their children for the Xtorld; #hen th^ 
<fevot€i that time d.nd thfct d^teiiti6Vi to ti^ifles, 
which, under the guidaiW^e 6f nature arid of 
reasort, inight be improved to tli^r iioblest pitir- 
po^ejsl J dotiid he rouse them to a fi^Mlmeni of 
theii? high destination; could he ^ciri^dade 
Parents to associate, to correspi^ndi to devote 
thethseltes to their first duty; he iv6u1(ilay 
dbiiri his pen, and leave the tense in the 
hands of tftose' to whom M properly txetongs ; 
to thoBe mcust capable of understanding and 
of exebntirig it ; v^hose boutiden dftty it is/, 
a*ld Wh(tys* highest delight it should ftnd ihight 
fee 

AtcOrding to Pis^ALdz:ii, NtiftiAiR, Po*W, 
fi[nd LAiicruAcfE, ate the founddtibri 6? all 
knowledge. Mothers will find thaf tl^e foF- 
.lowihg exeniiiies in Kumber, wiH drwaien and 
fix the attention, an4 gradual^ strengthen (hfe 
minds' of lSieirK(tlef6nes, tintd therefdCeptove 
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both profitable and amusing^ provided they be 
properly administered. 

Whether these exercises be mastered in 
twelve weeks, or in twelve months, is a mat- 
ter of little moment ; but until they are mas- 
tered (let the time be what it may) I would 
strongly recommend that children should not 
be pushed one step in advance. 

These exercises will enable children to 
count readibf forward, and backward ; and to 
prove, as well as to answer, with ease and 
promptitude, with or without visible objects, 
every question that can be proposed in adding, 
subtracting, &c. under twenty. 

This first foundation gradually and plea- 
santly laid, the mother may proceed, with a 
reasonable hope of success. Should she, on 
the contrary, hurry over the first, but most 
important, as well as most difficult part of the 
process, and wish her children to make, what 
she conceives to be a rapid progress, she will 
prepare for herself constant disappointment, 
in their uncertain and confused answers, in 
consequence of their not having been fami- 
liarized by a long, patient, and unremitting 
practice, in first principles. 

Mothers, by thus advancing prematurely, 



will, far firom accelerating, inevitably retard, 
if not annihilate the very capability of future 
progress. 

I shall give some of these exercises^ exactly 
in the same manner as I have seen them 
given in the Pestalozzian Institution, as well 
as in several private families at Yverdun. 

The first thing the mother, or one of the 
elder brothers or sisters has to do, is to let the 
little ones count with moveable objects^ as 
marbles, beads, beans; or better with small 
pieces of wood, cut in the shape of cubes or 
oblongs. 

The mother, whom I saw at different times 
go through these exercises with three children, 
had been educated in an institution for daugh- 
ters, which formerly was connected with 
Pestalozzi's establishment; and she proceeded 
thus : 

The Mother y placing one of the cubes 
before the children, said : This is one cube ; 
and made them repeat it. 

Children, This is one cube. 

Alother. (Adding a second.) Here you see 
tu)0 cub es. 

Children. (Touching them with their fingers.) 
Two cubes. 
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Mdthet\ (adding anoth^t.) There are 
^Arfee ciibes. 

Children, (As before.) Three cubed. 

M(f(hef, (Taking up the three cubes/ and 
throwirig two upon the table.) How many 
cubes da you see before you ? 

CMSiren. We see two cubes. 

Mother. (Taking up the two, and throw- 
ing thr^e cubes upon the table.) How many 
tf yoti C6tmt now ? 

Children, We count three. 

Mother. (Having continued as far as fivej 
and throwing four cubes upon the table.) How 
many are there now ? 

Children. There Bxejbtir. 

(When ciny of the children gave a wrong 
anslver, dhe took it for granted that the fore- 
going step was not cleat to him; and she 
returned to the preceding number.) 

Mother: (Throwing five upon the table.) 
How many do you see now ? 

Children. (After counting them.) We 
perceive five. In this manner she contitiued 
titt ten, making the children always repeat the 
preceding numbers, before she went to a new 
one ; aiid thus, by frequent, but short repte- 
titions, of a few minutes at a time, they 
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learned Itith cheerfulness and without fatigue^ 
to c6unt f rom one to ten. 

(The mother, should introduce as much 
variety into these exercises as possible^ by 
making the child count her, or his own 
fingers, the buttons of his jacket or waistcoat, 
or some other objects near him ; and it should 
never be forgotten, that in order to present 
weariness or disgust, she should give short 
lessons at a time, but several repetitions of 
them during the day.) 

After having advanced so far as to be able 
to count from (me to ten, the mother now 
placed an oblong figure before them, saying : 
Once one. 

Children. Once one. 

Mother. (Placing a second oblong at a 
little distance from the first.) Twice one. 

Children. Twice one. 



Mother. 


(Adding another.) 


Three times 


one. 






Children. 


Three times one. 




Mother. 


(Adding another.) 


Pour times 


ont. 






Children. 


Four times one. 




Mother. 


Five times one. 




Children. 


Five times one. 
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Thus she continued till she had ranged ten 
times one oblong upon the table^ at equal 
distances; and all of them in a straight line ; 
their long sides towards the window^ and their 
short sides towards the door. 

Mother. (To the children.) Pay atten- 
tion ; we will look at these oblongs, and see 
whether we can notice any thing besides; 
first tell me once more, how many oblongs 
are on the table. 

Children. Ten oblongs are on the table. 

Mother. Do they lie close together? 

Children. No! they do not lie close to- 
gether. 

Mother. In what manner are they sepa- 
rated? Is the first oblong placed nearer to, 
or further from the second, than the second 
from the third ? 

Children. No! they are equally distant 
from each other. 

Mother. Right! we have already noticed 
something of these oblongs — ^here are ten 
oblongs at equal distance from each other. 

Children. Here are ten oblongs at equal 
distance from each other. 

Mother. Let us try to discover something 
more. Could not these oblongs be placed 
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differently, without changing^ either their 
number or distence? 

Should the children not observe, that they 
may be placed in a curved as well as in a 
straight line, the mother ranges them so as to 
form a curved line, without changing either 
their number or distance; and then replaces 
them in the former straight position. This 
operation will probably lead them to perceive 
that they oug*ht to say : 

'' These oblongs are ranged in a straight 
line/' 

Mother. We have discovered again some- 
thing new, and lest we should forget it, let us 
repeat whatever we have observed j here are 
ten oblongs placed at equal distances, and in a 
straight line. 

Children. Here are ten oblongs placed' at 
equal distances, and in a straight line, &c. 

(In the same manner did the mother pro- 
ceed in makings the children find out the 
position of the oblongs with respect to their 
long and short sides, till they could finally 
say.) 

Children. Here are ten oblongs, placed at 
eqiial distances, in a straight Une, having their 
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/dfigr side^ turned towards the window, and 
their short sides towards the door. 

Mother. We can say five different things 
of these oMongs : 

L Thai their numbef amounts to ten. 

2. TJnl they mre placed at equal dis- 
tanee9. 

Si That they are ranged in a straight line. 

4. That their long sides are turned towards 
the window. 

5. And their short sides towards the door. 
(The children, after knowing this well, 

were desired to turn about, or to shut their 
eyes ; meanwhile she took away two oblongs, 
and haidng moved the second nearer to the 
ivst, she desired them lo face her again, and 
asked : how many are here now ? 

CkUdren. (Having counted them.) There 
are but eight. 

Mother. How many were there before? 

Children. There were ten. 

Mother. Hi>w many have I taken away ? 

Children. You have takea away two 
(pointing to the vacant places). 

Mother. Did n4>t these o^longg ^^dergo 
aay other 4dia«ge ? 
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i^kUdreUi (Attentively examiniag them.) 
Yes. You have moved that (pointing iiiit) 
nearer to the other. 

Mother i Very well ! Do ymi observe any 
other change ? ' 

Each of the Children. I see no other. 

Mother. What ^d you notice respecting 
the oblongs before yov turaed about? 

Children. There were t^n placed at equal 
distances^ in a straight Uoe^ their k>pg sides 
turned towards the window^ s^qd t^fir short 
sides towards the door. 

Moth^, WhaJ change ^id they undergo 
whilst you turned about? 

ChUdr^n. Thwe were Vut eight left, and 
on^. of t\kem was ^oved uearer to another. 
All the rest remained as before. 

Mother. Exactly iipl 

These and maQy other chwges, by dimi- 
nishing or m^easing t^ n^imb^ o^ oblongs, 
by making 4he cbiMi:eil &id OMt wteitver can 
be olfs^rv^d with ntspe^t to ithe^ ppfiition, &c. 
af/^, ljWticuto% i^akubjted lo fix their at- 
tention. 

The mother may vary these first exercises. 
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by drawing lines in different directions^ circles^ 
triangles^ squares^ &c. Thus : 

I O A D 

The children repeating^ One line^ one circle^ 
one triangle, one square *. 

I O A D 

II O O A A D D 

Childr. One line, one circle, one A, one O- 
One line and one line. 
One circle and one circle. 
One triangle and one triangle. 
One square and one square. 
I O A D 

II OO AA D D 

III OOO AAA DD D 
CkUdr. One line, one circle, one triangle, one 
square. 
One line and one line. 
One circle and one circle. 
One triangle and one triangle. 
One square and one square. 
One line, and one line, and one line. 
One circle, and one circle, and one 
circle. 

^ This exercise should be performed with chalk, stand- 
ing at a large slate placed upon an easel. 



1^ 

One triangle, and one triangle^ and 

one triangle. 
One square, and one square^ and one 
square. 
As soon as the children are aware^ that any 
number whatever is composed of unities^ it 
would be superfluous to let them any longer 
repeat all the unities of a collective number; 
and after having continued to draw^ 

I O A D 

II OO A A DD 

III poo AAA ana 

I II I OOOO AAAADdDD 
they may say : 

1 line^ 1 circle^ 1 triangle^ 1 square. • 

2 lines^ 2 circles^ 2 triangles^ 2 squares. 

3 lines^ 3 circles^ 3 triangles^ 3 squares. 

4 lines^ 4 circles^ 4 triangles^ 4 squares : 
to be continued to twelve. 

Each lesson, after having been well exer- 
cised either with tangible objects, or the above 
signs, is then to be repeated without making 
use of either, till the children are quite firm in 
their operations, and able to answer any ques- 
tion proposed to them relative to each lesson. 
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The mother draws ) j 

I 

Children say, % lines^ 1 line. 
She draws Ml 

I I 
I 

Childrai, 3 lines, 2 lines, 1 line. 
Then, I I I I 

t I i 

I I 
I Children^ 4 lines^ 3 lines^ 3 

Knes^ 1 line. 

This to be continued^ beginning with 5> 

then with 6, 7, &c. to 20. 

(Jourdmgforieard and backward 

The mother draws one line, and beloW it 
two lines. Then, at a small distance, two 
lines and one below, as : | | | 

II I 

Children repeat^ 1 line, 2 lines; % lines, 1 line. 
They repeat the same operation with vari- 
ous figures. 

Draw each of you, 

I III 
II II 
I I I I 
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And lay, 1 line, $ lineft, 3 fine*. 
3 lines, 2 Unes> 1 line. 
Drfttv dath ofym, 

I MM 

M Ml 

Ml II 
MM I 

And say, 1 line^ % lines^ 3 lines^ 4 Unea. 
4 lines^ 3 lines, 3 lines^ 1 line. 

The same tQ be continued to 20. 

As sooa aa the mother is quite satisfied that 
her little Mas not only take delight in these 
operations^ but can give jr^dy aild correct 
answers in re^rd to any of them> she may 
with sitfety proceed to a second $tep, ki the 
following manner: 

Mother. (Placing one cube oA the table.) 
Once I. 

M^ih. (Pointing Vo the one cube.) Once 1 ; 
(jpid4iBg abscond to \i\ more ott^e 1 are twiiie \ . 

CMZ^. Onoe I^^^ mwe once 1^ are twice 1. 

Moth. (Pointing to the two cubes on the 
table.) Twice I more once 1 (adding a third 
eMhe) «re 3 times 1. 

ChSdr. Tmoe 1 more once l^ar^^ttmes J. 



Moth. 3 times 1 more once 1 (addiitg a 
fourth cube) are 4 times L 

4 times I more once 1 (adding a fifth) are 
5 times 1. 

Thus she continued^ till^ 9 times 1 more 
once 1 are 10 times 1. The children always 
repeating after her. 

In order to convince herself whether the 
children thoroughly understood the numbers 
fi-om 1 to IO9 she threw a certain number of 
cubes upon the table^ for instance 5, and ask- 
ed. How many lie now upon the table? 

Childr. 5 are lying upon the table. 

Moth. If I add to these 5 one moVe (adding 
another to them), how many will there be? 

CkUdr. If you add to those 5 cubes one 
more, there will be 6. 

Moth, Why? 

Childr. 5 times 1 more once 1 are 6 times 1. 

Moth. (Taking away the sixth.) Here are 5 
again ; but (taking up one) if I take away 1 
from these 5 cubes, how many will remain ? 

CkUdr. If you take 1 from 5, there wilt 
remain 4. 

After the children have gone through these 
exercises (which may be varied and extended^ 
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but very graduaUgf, and always with patience 
and goo^ humour) ^ and the elder children 
practising the younger as far as they know, 
the mother may makeihem count as far as 20 
in the same manner, proposing to them similar 
questions; for instance ^ 

Moth, (Throwing at random a number of 
cubes, exceeding, however, ten, upon the 
tabte.) How many cubes are here? 

Childr. (After having counted them.) There 
are 13. 

Moth. 13 times I more once 1, how many 
times 1 ? 

Childr. 13 times 1 more once 1, are 14 
times 1. 

Moth. But 13 times 1 less once 1, how 
many times 1? 

Childr. 13 times 1 less once 1, are 13 times 1 . 

Moth. If you add to 16 times 1, 3 times I, 
how many times 1 does it give? 

Childr. By adding to 16 times 1, 3 times, 1, 
it will give 19. times 1. 

Moth. But if you take from 16 times 1, 4 
times 1, how many times 1 will remain? 

Childr. By taking from 16 times 1, 4 times 
1, 12 times 1 will remain, &c. 

As soon as the children were able, with 



facilii^j, to return correct fM^aw^^ to suQh 
questieps, with wd without ihe aid of vis|h^ 
objects^ the motlier was convinced that they 
had perfectly acquired the firat elements of 
combining numbers^ and sh^ proc;eeded to the 
combined unity 2. 

Moth. (Placing two cubes tog?titer.) Twice 
I are once 2. 

ChUdr. Twice 1 are ftijice 2l 

M^h- (Separating them again^ and lifting 
one of them up.) 1 is the half of 3. 

Childr. lis the half of e. 

Moth. (Placing again the second next toi the 
first.) Twice I are once 2. 

Childr. Twice 1 are once 2. 

Moth. (Adding to the two cubes a tHrd, 
which she placed below them^ thas:) 

Oj 

D 

3 times 1 are once 3 and the half of 9v 

ChMr. S times \ are onoa % aad Ibe half 
of 2. 

Moth. (A*iing to the third, a fourth cube, 
so as to form two p^iir), 

CD 

4 timea 1 are twice %. 
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CMdr. 4 times 1 are twice 2. 
Mtth. 6 times I are twi^e 9 and the half 
»f 8. 

crj 

a 
ChUdr. 5 times 1 are twice 2 and the half 
of 2. 
Moth. 6 times 1 are S times S. 

CD 
CD 
•Oil 
ChMr. 6 times 1 are 3 times 2. 
Moth. 7 times I are 3 times 2 and the half 
of 2. . 

CD 
CD 
CD 

D 

Childr. 7 times 1 are 3 times 3 and the half 
of2. 

Moth. 8 times I are 4 times 2. 

Childr. 8 times 1 are 4 times 2. 

This exercise is carried on to, 20 times 1 
are 10 times 2, so that twenty cubes are placed 
by pairs upon the table. This first step in 
composing, or combining, will require much 
time and patience. 
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When the children are quite firm in it> 
and understand perfectly the nature of the 
operation, the mother may give the exercise 
inversely^ by decomposing the combined num- 
ber, 2. Thus: 

(Placing 2 cubes upon the table.) Once 2 
are twice !• 

Childr. Once 2 are twice 1 . 

Moth. (Taking 1 of the cubes up.) The 
half of 2 is 1. 

ChUdr. The half of 2 is 1. 

Moth. (Replacing the cube next to the first.) 
Once 2 are twice 1 . 

Childr. Once 2 are twice 1. 

Moth. (Adding a third.) Once 2 and the 
half of 2 are 3 times 1. 

Childr. (Always looking at the cubes.) 
Once 2 and the half of 2 are 3 times 1. 

Moth. Twice 2 are 4 times 1. 

ChUdr. Twice 2 are 4 times 1. 

Moth. Twice 2 and the half of 2 are 5 
times L 

ChUdr. Twice 2 and the half of 2 are 5 
times 1. 

Moth. 3 times 2 are 6 times 1: 

Childr. 3 times 2 are 6 times 1. 

Moth. 3 times 2 and the half of 2 are 7 
times 1. 
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ChMr. 3 times 2 and the half of 2 are 7 
times 1. 

Moth. 4 times 2 are 8 times 1. 

CkUdr. 4 times 2 are 8 times 1. 

This is continued till 10 times 3 are 20 
times 1. The mother enunciates^ and the 
children repeat the whole of the lesson; 
which is followed by maiiy and varied ques- 
tions^ all relating to and arising from the 
same. As it is essential^ deeply to impress 
on the children's minds this in itself so simple^ 
but to them so apparently complicated relation 
of unity to a combined number^ and of the 
parts of a combined number to unity, the 
greatest possible variety must be introduced, 
in order to vivify the instruction ; for which 
pui^se the following examples may assist 
mothers, who are desirous of attempting this 
most useful and interesting branch of elemen- 
tary instruction. 

Math. (Throwing a number of cubes, say 
J 5, upon the table.) How many times 2. are 
here? 

Childr. 7 times 2 and the half of 2. (Should 
any of the children make a mistake, they must 
count again till they are right.) 

Moth. Right ; but how many times 1 are in 
7 times 2 and the half of 2? 
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Ckildr. In 7 times 2 and the half of 2 are 
15 times L 

Moth. Why? 

ChUdr. In 7 times 2 are 14 times I; the 
half of 2 is once 1; 14 times 1 and once 1 
are 15 times 1. 

The children, before pvitig the answer, 
should always repeat the question; by so 
doing, the mother sees whether it has been 
understood. 

Many teachers will consider tiie observance 
of dus rale as superfluous ; perhaps, as an ab- 
surdity; but they are mistaken; it has the 
most decided influence on the development 
of the faculties of the mind ; and the teacher 
should never forget that the child has not only 
to learn, but deeply to engraft upesi his mind 
ivIUit he himsdf has king known ; but not ac- 
quired without great trouble and frequent 
repetition. 

This mle, espedally in arithmetical and 
geome^cal exercises. Is slirictly observed in 
Pestalozzi's school : and it is undoubtedly 
omiring to its beiiig fMit ioto practice, -fobm the 
firrt easy and sinqple steps, diat the pupils can 
solve with fadlifty by head, the most difficult 
and eompiioatod' jptroUems. 

Addk^ Numbmii9i 

In order to introduce as much variety as 



pQifeiUe into these fir^t exercises^ the mother 
may place the cubes^ in two columns^ not too 
for Munder. 

In the column^ at the left hand, the number 
of cubes^ according as she adds^ 1 or 3, &c. 
increases from 1 to 9^ or from 1 to 10^ &c. 
In the right column^ the number of cubes may 
continue the same. 

«. The number of cubes in each column 
are pronounced^ without mentioning the sum 
which they produce. 

h. The sums produced by the single rows 
of both columns are stated. 

c. a and h are combined. 

a. The number of cubes in each column 
are pronounced^ without mentioning the sums 
they produce^ as : 

The same ezerciie 
I9ay be performed 
with dot8,lmes,&c. as; 

D □ lAl . 

an n 2 1 .. 

D a o D 3 I 

ODD D n 4 1 

DDOnD d5 1 

DQQDQO n 6 1 

DDDDDaD D T 1 

n D D n D D D □ D 8 i 

□DaDDDDDaD 9 1 



■■■ 
■■■■ 
■ ■■■■ 
■■■«aa 
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Before the mother proceeds^ the children 
must be able to give these combinations rea- 
dily^ and to answer any question relating to 
them. 

Questions. 

Moth. Shew me, where are 6 and 1 ? 

ChUdr. Here. 

Moth. Where are 3 and 1? How many 
are in this row ? 

CkUdr. In this row are 4 and 1, &c. 

b. The sums contained in the single rows 
of both columns are stated. 

1st row contains 2 



2d - - 


- - 3 


3d - - 


- - 4 


4th - - 


- - 5 


5th - - 


- - 6 


6th - - 


- - 7 


7th - - 


- - 8 


8th - - 


- - 9 


9th - . 


- - 10 



Questions. 

Moth. In this row are how many times 1 ? 

Childr. 6 times I. 

Moth. Where are 8 times 1 ? 

Childr. Here, ^c. 
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c. Combination of a and b. 



1 


and 




ffive 


2 


2 


- - 




- .. 


3 


3 


- - 




- - 


4 


4 


- - 




- - 


5 


5 


- - 




- - 


6 


6 


- - 




- - 


7 


7 


- - 




- - 


6 


8 


- - 




^ - 


9 


9 


. . 




- . 


10 



Moth. 6 and 1 are how many ? 

ChUdr. 6 apd 1 are 7, &c. 
jfyplication. 

Moth. If you have 4 apples^ and I give 
you I more^ how many will you have? 

ChUdr. 5 apples^ &c. 

2, The mother adds to each number from 
1 to 8, 2. 

a. The number of cubes^ &c. in each co- 
lumn are proclaimed^ without mentioning the 
sums they produce^ as 





11 lands D 


DO 




112 


2 DO 


DD 


111 


113 


2 D D D 


DQ 


1111 


114 


2 D D D D 


DD 


mil 


115 


2 D D D D D 


DD 


111111 


116 


2 D D DD D D 


DD 


1111111 


11 7 


2DDnDDDn 


DD 


11111111 


118 


SODDDDDDD 


D D 
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Questions. 




Moth. 


Where do you see ' 


i and 2? 


ChM. 


Here. 




Moth. 


In this row are how many? 


ChM. 


In that row are 5 and 2, &c. 


h. The sums contained in 


each row of the 


columns 


are stated. 






1st row contains 3 




2d - - - . 


4 




3d - - - - 


• 5 




4th - - - • 


6 




5th - - - - 


• 7 




6th - - - - 


• 8 




7th - - - - 


9 




8th - - - - 


10 




Questions. 




Mofk. 


Where are 9 times 1 ? 


ChM. Here. 




Moth. 


How many times 1 are in this row? 


am. 8 times 1^ &c. 






c. Combmatim of a 


andb. 




1 and 2 are 


3 




2 - - 2 - - 


4 




3 - - 2 - - 


5 




4 - - 2 - - 


6 




5 - - 2 - - 


7 
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6 and 3 are 8 

7 - - 2 - 9 
8-^2 - - 10 

Questions. 

Moth. 5 and S are how many ? 

CA«/a. 5 and 2 are 7. 

MotA. How did you make out that 5 and 2 
are 7? 

Child. 5 are 5 times 1^ 2 are twice 1^ 5 
times 1 and once 1 are 6 times 1 ; 5 times 1 
and twice 1 are 7 times 1. 

Application. 

Moth. If you have in your hand 6 nuts^ and 

1 put 2 more to them, how many have you ? 

Child. 8 nuts. 

Moth. Who will prove that 6 nuts and 2 
nuts are 8 nuts ? 

One of the ChUdr. 6 nuts are 6 times 1 nut; 

2 nuts are twice 1 nut. 6 nuts and 1 nut are 
7 nuts ; 6 nuts and 2 nuts are 8 nuts. 

3, The mother may then have 3 in the 
right hand column (taking away the 8th row). 
Then 4 in the right column (taking away the 
7th row). 



Every Combination of Numbers from 1 to 10. 

In this exercise the children are taught in 
how many^ different ways unities forming -a 
number can be combined. The mother ar- 
ranges the cubes^ puts them together and sepa< 
rates them, according as the course of the 
exercise may require. 

1 and 1 are 3 

2 are .. once % 

1 and 1 and 1 are 3 

1 - - 2- - .. - -3 

8- - 1 - .. - -3 

3 are once 3 

1 and 1 and 1 and 1 are 4 

1 - 1 • - 3 ....-- 4 

1 - • 2 - . 1 ...... 4 

1 - • 3 ......... 4 

2 - - 1 .. 1 ...... 4 

3 .. 3 .......... 4 

3 .. 1 .......... 4 

4 are once 4 

1 and 1 and 1 and 1 and I are 5 
1 - - 1 - 1 - .. - - 2 - . 6 
1 . 1 - . 2 . . 1 . ... . - 5 
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2 
2 
2 
2 
3 - 

3 - 

4 - 



1 



2 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



and 1 and 3 ----- - are 

- - 2 - - 1 and 1 - 

- - 2 - - 2 - ... - 

- - 3 - - 
. . 4 - - 

- 1 - - 

- 1 - - 

- 2 - - 

- 3 - - 

- I - - 

- 2 - - 
1 - - 

5 are once 5, &c. 
The remaining combinations with 6^ 7, S, 9, 
10, to be formed in the same manner. 

Children that have gone through 3 or 4 
such combinations, find those that can be 
formed with the remaining numbers without 
assistance. 

Subtraction. 

The mother places 10 cubes separately, 
taking away one by one till none remain. 

taken from 10 and 9 remain 



— ,&c. 



- 9 


. 8 


- 8 


- 7 


- 7 


- 6 


- 6 


- 6 


c 





3* 



1 taken from 5 and 4^ tenmn 


1- -4-3 


1 - ^ 3 - 2 — 


I . -3 . 1 


1 - - 1 .0 —,&c. 


Questions, 


Moih. i taken from 6, how many remain ? 


Child, 1 taken from 6, 5 remain, &c. 


The mother proceeds to take from ten cubes 


2 at a time, and says : 


3 taken from 10 and 8 remain 


3 ^ - 9 . 7 ' 


3 . . 8 . 6 — 


3 - - 7 . 5,&c. 


, till nothing remains. 


^ ^uB^lAons. 


^ iMoth; S itflkem imm ^6, how tanliiy remain ? 


Child, 3 - - - 4 remain. 


itfo^A. Prove thwt. 


€km. 3«aTe twice 1, 1 taikeh •from S, 5 


remain, ^ ^aken from 6/4 remain. 



Applioatimi, 

Moth. If yoti have 9 apjples^ and give 3 of 
them to your brother, how many will femain? 

Child, IT from 9 apples I give a^ay 2, I 
8hallftefep7. 
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Motk. G'me me yom* roftson. 
Child, 2 are twice 1 ; 1 t£ike9 from i9> fl 
remain^ 2irQm 9^ 7 cemain. 

The mother continues to take from the 10 
cul)es, 3 each time, till nothing remain. 
3 taken from 10 and 7 remain 
3 - . 9 - 6 — 

3 - . 8 - 5 — 

3 - . 7 - 4 — , Ac. 

Questions, 

Moth. 3 taken -from 8, how many remsun? 

Child. 3 token from 8, 5 remain. 

Moth. Mow do you make that out^ 

Child. $Kve 3 times 1 ; 1 l^en^-om 9, 7 
,i;«main ; 2 fyim % 6 cremado,; 3;frwa ^, \5 
remain. 

Application. 

Mo<A. Suppose you have 7 marbles, and you 
lose 3 of them, how many will remain? 

Child. If I have, &c., 4 will remain. 

Mo^A. Prove that, if you please. 

Child. 3 marbles are 3 times 1 marble; 1 
marble from 7, 6 remain ; 2 from 7, 6 remain^ 
and 3 from 7, 4 remaSn. 

^n the same manner, the mother may con- 
tinue to take from the 10 cubes 4, '5, &c., and 
c2 
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make her pupils always give the reasons for 
their answers. 

Comhinatton of Addition and Subtraction. 

In this exercise^ to each number from 1 to 
8, 3 are added, and 1 is taken away; or 1 
added and 2 taken away, as : 



a. 1 and 2^Te3 




taken from 3, 2 remain 


2 2 4 




- 


4,3 


3 2 6 




- 


6,4 


4 2 6 




- 


6,6 


6 2 7 




.«• 


7,6 


6 2 8 




- 


8,7 


7 2 9 




- 


9,8 


8 2 10 




- 


10,9 


b. 1 andlgive2 


2 taken from 2, remains. 


2 1 a 


2 


- 


3,1 


3 14 


2 


- 


4,2 


4 16 


2 


- 


6,3 


6 1 6 


2 


- 


6,4 


6 17 


2 


- 


7,6 


7 1 8 


2 


« 


8,6 


8 1 9 


2 


-. 


9,7 


9 1 10 


2 


- 


10,8 



Moth. If from 3 and 3, 1 be taken avray^ 
bcM¥ naany remain ? 
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Child. 1 taken from 3 and % 4 remain. 

Moth. How did you find that? 

ChUd. 3 and 2 are 5^ 1 taken from 5| 4 
remain. 

Moth. How many remain^ if from 6 and 1^ 
2 be taken away? 

Child. If from 6 and 1, 2 be taken away^ 5 
remain. 

Moth. How did you find that? 

ChM. 6 and 1 are 7, 2 taken from 7 leave 
b, consequently^ 2 taken from 6 and 1 leave 5. 

Application. 

Moth. If you have 7 shillings in your purse^ 
and your papa should increase your stock with 
2 shillings, of which you give 1 away to a 
poor man^ how many remain? 

Child. 8 shillings will remain. 

Moth. How do you account for that? 

Child. 7 shillings and 2 more are 9 shillings^ 
1 taken from 9 leaves 8^ consequently if I have 
7 shillings^ &c. 

Moth. Here I have 8 beans and 1 bean/ of 
which I remove. 2 to the other side of the 
table^ how many remain in this place? 

Child. 7 beans remain in this place. 

Moth. How will you convince me of that? 
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Chad. 9 btons and« 1 b«fatn are 9 beans^ 2 
beans being removed frbiw &, 7 bmnis* remacn. 

2^ To each mimber from \ to* H, 3 aire 
added^ and 1^ 2 taken away ; or 1, 2 ad%ted 
aiid 3 fafeeti away ; for instaj|i«« : 
a. 1 and 3 give 4 I from 4y Srenyam. 



c. 



!a 3 


5- 




5,4 


3 3 


6 




6, 5 


4 3 


7 




7, & 


5 » 


8 




8, 7 


e a 


^ 




9i 8 


7 3 


10 




10, 9 


1 and 3 give 4 


21 from 4, 2 remain. 


3 5 


& 


2 


5, 3 


3 3 


6 


^ 


e, 4 


4 3 


7 


2 


7, 5 


5 3 


8 


2f 


8, 6 


6 3 


SI 


* 


9, 7 


7 3 


10 


2 


10, 8 


2 and 1 give 3 


3 from 3, remains 


3 1 


4 


3 


4, I 


4 1 


5 


3 


5,2 


5 1 


6 


3 


5, 3 


6 ] 


7 


3 


7,4 


7 1 


8 


3 


8, 5 


8 1 


9 


3 


9, 6 


9 1 


10 


3 


10, 7 
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d. , 1 an4 2 gire 3 


^itomd, reinainft. 


21 


2 


4 


3 4, 1 


3 


2 


5 


3 5, 2 


4 


% 


6 


3 6, 3 


5 


3 


7 


3 7, 4 


ft 


2 


8 


3 8, 5 


"? 


2 


9 


3 9, 6 


8 


2 


10 


3 10, 7 






Questions* 


Moth. 


Deducting 


1 from 4 and 3, how 


manv remain ? 







ChUd. Deducting 1 from 4 and 3^ 6 reroain. 

Moth' How did you find that? 

CAiW. 4 and 3 ace 7 ; 1 taken from 7, 6 
remain^ consequently deducting 1 from 4 and 
3j 6 remain. 

Moth. Taking 3 from 6 and 3^ what will 
remain ? 

Child. Taking 2 from, &c. 7 will remain. 

MoiA. How do you account for that? 

ChM' 6 and 3 are 9> 2 taken from 9^ 7 
rea)i£Un, conaequejitly, 2 taken frpm 6 and 3 
leave 7. 

Moth. Deducting 3 from 7 and X, how 
many remain? 

Child. Deducting, &c., 5 remain, &c. 

In the same manner the mother may increase 
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the numbers from 1 — 6 by 4, from 1 — 5 by 
b, and likewise diminish them by 1^ % 3, &c. 

Of the Equality of Numbers. 

The mother places the cubes in two co- 
lumns, from 1 to 10; so that the number of 
cubes in the different partitions of the first 
column correspond with that in the partitions 
of the second column opposite. She enun- 
ciates^ and the pupils repeat after her. 

The cubes are to remain as they have been 
arranged without separating them ; and each 
number is to be compared with itself^ as : 
1 is equal to 1 



2 are 


- 2 


3 - 


- 3 


4 - 


- 4 


5 - 


^ 5 


6 - 


- 6, 



&c. 
till 10. 
Here the cubes of the second column are 
separated ; but those of the first remain un- 
touched. The cubes of the second column 
are to be formed into 3 partitions^ as : 
3 are equal to 1 and 1 
3 . -12 
.. - - 2 - 1 
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4 are equal to 1 and 3 



2 - 


2 


3 - 


1 


1 - 


4 


2 - 


3 


3 - 


2 


4 - 


1 


1 - 


5 


2 - 


4 


3 - 


3 


4 - 


2 


5 - 


1 


1 - 


6 


2 - 


5 


3 - 


4 


4 - 


3 


5 - 


2 


6 - 


1 



To be continued till 10. 
Questions. 
Moth. Which 2 numbers are equal to 5? 
Child. 1 and 4 are equal to 5 ; 3 and 3 are 
equal to 5 ; € and 1 are equal to 5. 

Moth. Prove that 1 and 4 are equal to 5. 
ChUd. 1 and 4 are 5 times 1 ; 5 times 1 are 
equal to 5^ consequently 1 and 4 are equal to 5. 
Application. 
Moth. Suppose I give you 4 nuts at 2 dif- 
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ferent times^ how maaiy^ cm I give you each 
time? 

Child. 1 and 3,; qr 2. and 2; or 3 and 1, 
&c. 

3. The cubes of the second column are to 
be formed into 31 partitions, as : 

3 are equakto L and 1 and 1 



4 - 


-• 


1 


- 


1 


^ 


2 


• • • 


- 


1 


- 


3 


- 


1 


.. 


- 


2 


- 


1 


- 


1 


6 • 


-■ 


1 


- 


1 


- 


3 


.. 


- 


1 


- 


2 


- 


2 


-. 


. 


1 


- 


3 


- 


1 


• • " 


- 


2. 


- 


1 


- 


2 


T 


„ -, , 


2. 


- 


2 


- 


1 


• • " 


.. 


3 


- 


1 


- 


1 


6aree 


qualto 1 


- 


1 


- 


4 


.. 


-. . 


1 


- 


2 


- 


3 


,, 


■ ««.T 


I 


- 


3 


- 


2 


,. 


- 


I 


•i 


4 


- 


1 


,. 


- 


3 


«^ 


1 


- 


3 


•... 


- 


2 


- 


2 




% 


,. 


- 


% 


- 


3 


.- 


\ 


« • ^ 


-■• 


S 


- 


1 


- 


2 


•• * 


- 


3 


.' 


% 


- 


1 


., 


- 


4 


. 


\ 


- 


l.&c. 



to be eoatinued till 10. 



m 

Moth, In how many ways can you ar- 
range 3 numbers so as to form 5? 

Child. 1 and I and 3; 1 and 2 and 3; 1 
and 4, and 2 and 1 and 2; 2 and 2 and 1 ; 3 
and 1 and 1. 

Moth. Prove that estch set of numbers are 
equal to 5. 

ChUct. 1 and 1 and 3 times 1 are 5 times t; 
5 timejj 1 £lre once 5, &c. ; consequently each 
set of numbers I have mentioned are equal 
to 5. 



Moth. At 4 difff^rettt times^ yoii are to receive 
6 shillings, how many cdn yo» receive each 
time ? 

Child, f and 1 and 4; 1 and 2 and 3; 1 
and 3 and 2; 1 and 4 and 1, &e. 

This exerdse may be continued. 

Comparison of Numbers hy more. 

The cubes are arranged as represented 
below in the two columns. 

Nothing is to be mentioned fcut that 2, 3^ 4, 
&c. are more than 1, % 3, &c. without stating 
by how much. 
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2 are more than 1 

3 - 2 

4 - 3 

5 - 4 

6 - 5 

7 - 6, &c. 
until 10. 

3 are more than 2, and more than I 

4 - 3, - 2,1 

6 - 4, - 3,3,1 

6 - 5, - 4,3,2,1. 

&c. till 10. 
Here is ascertained how much the first num- 
ber is greater than the second. 



a, 2 are 1 more than 1 


3 


1 


^ 


2 


4 


1 


- 


3 


5 


1 


- 


4,&c. 


till 10 


1 


- 


9 


6. 3 


2 


- 


1 


4 


2 


- 


2 


5 


2 


- 


3 


6 


2 


- 


4 


7 


2 


- 


5, &c. 


c. 4 


3 


> 


1 


5 


3 


- 


2 


6 


3 


- 


3 


7 


3 


- 


4, &c. 
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2 are 1 more than 1 

S 1 - 3 and 2 more than 1 



1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


• • 


■ •• 


1 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


1 


1 


5 


2 


4 


3 


. 3 


4 


3 



5 - l,&c. 

Questions. 

Moth. 5 are how many more than 3? 

Ckild. 5 are 3 more than 3. 

Moth. Prove that 5 are 2 more than 3. 

ChUd. 5 are 1 more than 4 ; 4^ 1 more than 
3; 1 and 1 are % consequently 5 are 3 more 
than 3. 

jiippUcation. 

Moth. Among 3 boys I. distribute some nuts; 
to the first I give 2, to the second 4i, and to 
the third 6 nuts. Which of these boys has 
the most^ and how many more has he than 
each of the two other boys? 

ChUd. The third boy has the greatest 
number of nuts; he has received 2 more than 
the second^ and 4 more than the first boy. 



«5 

Comparison of Iifim^3fer%hffUss. 

'The ciAes are placed in the same way as in 
the foregoing exercise. 

1. Is shewn that 2, 3, 4, &c. are less than 
3j 4, 5, &c. without mentioning how much, 

1 is less than 3 

2 are - 3 

3 - .4 

4 - -5 

5 • -6, &c. till 10. 



1 is less than % 


3, 


4, 


■ 10 


2 are - S, 


4, 


5/ . 


. 10 


3 - 4, 


5, 


6, 


- 10 


•4 - -3, 


■6, 


7, ■ 


- 10, &c 



2. Here is stated how much one number is 
less than another. 

a. 1 is 1 less than 3 

2 are 1 r 3 

3 1 - 4, &c. till 10. 
h. 1 is 3 less than 3 

^are^ - 4 

'3 '3 - 5 

'4 « - 6, &c. 

c. 1 is 3 - 4 

"^^e 3 - =6 

3 3 - 6 

4 3 - 7, Ac. 
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] is 1 less than 2 and 2 less than 3 
14 - 5 5 - 6 

6 --77-8 
..8 - *9 9 - Id 

^arel - S 2 - 4 

.3 - 5 4 - 6 

5 - t 6 - 8 

7 ' !9 8-10 
SI- ^4 2 - 6 
..3 - <6 4 - 7 

5 - i8 6 - • ; 9 
.. 7 - W),&c. 

Questions. 

Mother, b are how many less than 7 ? 

^i2c{. 5 are 2 less than 7. 

Moth. Try to prove that. 

C%i^- 5 are 1 less than 6; 6 ar€ 1 less than 
7; 1 andl are 2, consequently 6 are 2 les» 
than 7, 

ilfo^A. Oneworkmtm eftrns 5 shillings a^ay, 
and another earns 2 shillings ; how tnuch less 
does the latter earn than the former? 

Child. The latter earns 3 shillings less 
ihan the fbrmen 
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Combination of the two preceding Comparisons . 
a. 1 is 1 less than 2 2 are 1 more than 1 



2arel 


- 


3 


3 


I 


- 


2 


3 


1 


- 


4 


4 


I 


- 


3 


4 


1 


- 


6 


5 


1 


- 


4 


5 


1 


- 


6 


6 


1 


- 


5,&c 


b. I 


3 


. 


3 


3 


2 


- 


1 


2 


2 


- 


4 


4 


2 


. 


2 


3 


2 


- 


6 


5 


2 


- 


3,&c 


c. 1 


3 


- 


4 


4 


3 


- 


1 


2 


3 


- 


5 


5 


3 


- 


2 . 


3 


3 


- 


6 


6 


3 


, - 


3,&c 


a. 1 if 


i 2 less than 3 


3 are 1 more than 2 


2 are 2 


. 


4 


4 




._ 


3 


3 


2 


- 


5 


5 




. 


4 


4 


2 


- 


6 


6 




- 


5 


5 


2 


- 


7 


7 




. 


6 


6 


2 


- 


8 


8 




- 


7 


7 


2 


- 


9 


9 




- 


8 


8 


2 


- 


10 


10 




- 


9 


6.2 




- 


3 


3 


2 


- 


1 


3 




- 


4 


4 


2 


- 


2 


4 




- 


5 


5 


2 


-• 


3 


5 




- 


6 


6 


2 


- 


4 


6 




- 


7 


7 


2. 


« 


5,&c 
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c. 1 is 4 less than 5 5 is d less than 3 

S 4 - 6 6 3 - 3 

3 4 - 7 7 3 - 4 

4 4^883 - 5,&c. 

Questioru. 

Moth. What number is 3 more than 5, and 
2 less than 10? 

ChM. The number 8. 

Moth. 4 are how many more than 1> and 
how many less than 7? 

ChUd. 4c are 3 more than 1^ and 3 less than 
7, Ac. 

Another Exerciaef c(mMnmg Position with 
Number. 

Mah. (Placing a number of cubes^ for in- 
stance 12, in pairs^ upon the table.) How 
many times 3 are here? 

ChMr. 6 times 3. 

Moth. Mark well how many are placed 
here; for I shall take some away^ and you are 
to tell how many I have taken away. (The 
children having viewed them^ were desired to 
tutn about^.or to shut their eyes; and the 
mother having taken away seven cubes^ made 



theiri face her f%atiii.) I^ow> teH me> how 
many have 1 taken away? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of 2 have 
\seen taken away. . ' 

Moth. But how many times 1 have been 
taken away? 

Child. 7 times 1. 

Moth. How many times 2 must be added 
again^ to get the same number as before? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of 2. 

Moth. And how many times 1? 

ChM. 7 times 1. 

Moth. (Adding one cube only.) How many 
times 2 are now wanting? 

Child. 3 times S. 

Sometimes the motliteir may turn the ques- 
tions thus: 3 times 2 how many times the 
hatf of 2? (Instead of asking 3 times 2 how 
many times 1 ;) in order to make it clear^ that 
I or the half of 2 means the same thing. 

Child. 3 times 2 are 6 tiines the half of 2. 

Midh. Why? 

<:!kHd. 3 times 2 are 6 times 1 ; 1 is the half 
^2^; 6 times 1 are 6 timesilie halfof 2^ &c. 

In this manner she may replace by degrees 
«^ the Gubes^ by adding now 1^ now ^, some-^ 



times more^ to prevent the-bbiMren >fF0in pro- 
claiming empty Bounds only^ without having a 
clear intuition-pf what^they «ay :_ as is ^be case 
Bdth our multiplication 4a|)lesj hy which diil- 
dren soon know mechanically, that €ifter the 
rounds 3 times 4 follow the spund 12; but are 
unable to answer when the question is put to 
them invensdy : 4i;imes 3 how wany times 1 ? 
-because these sounds are unknown to them. 

Moth. '(Having re-placed the six pair of 
-cubes.) How imany must I ^^dd, to tentove idtv 
former number? 

4jhUd. None; the former number t>f 6 
times % is complete ; or. 

Moth. (Having added one cube to the ^xx 
jpair.) ^How many have I to add, to complete 
iour fonner mm&er? 

Child. None; there is already one toomuch. 

In order to fix €^till more the children's 
nrinds, when ^eomrting, to the 'position of ob- 
jects, she may>give ^besame exeixine/in "ttud 
manner f^ovtdng: 

Moth. (Pladng -as before 'eight pair of 
cubes, each pair at equal distance, thus :^ 

D D D D D D D D 

D D D D D D D ;^ . - 

iJlow floiany tknes^ape hwe? 

d2 



CAiZc^. 8 times g. 
, Moth. How arc they ranged? 

Child. 2 and 2 are placed together. 

Moth. Are they placed at equal or unequal 
distances? 

ChUd. Each pair is placed at equal dis- 
tances. 

Moth. Do you observe nothing else? 

Child. Each pair of cubes forms a rectan- 
gle^ the long sides of these rectangles run 
parallel^ and their short sides in the same di- 
rection. 

Moth. What position have the long sides of 
these rectangles^ in regard to some part of tbb 
room? 

Child. Their long sides are turned towards 
the door^ and their short sides towards the 
window. 

Moth. Very well. Lest we should forget 
whatever we know of these cubes^ let us re- 
peat it (together with the children). 

a. 8 times 2 cubes are placed here. 
. 6. Each pair is so ranged as to form a rect- 
angle. 

e. These rectangles are equally distant from 
each other. 

d. The long sides of these rectangles are 
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parallel^ and their short sides in the same 
direction. 

€. They have their long sides turned to- 
wards the door, and their short sides towards 
the window. 

Now, mark, how many cubes are here, and 
in what manner they are placed. 

Turn about. (Meanwhile she may take away 
some, for instance, five, and the children haV* 
ing again fiiced the table, she may ask:) What 
change has taken place? Are the cubes stiH 
situated as they were before? 

Child. Yes; they are exactly situated as 
before, but some of them are wanting. 

Moth. How many times 2 are wanting? 

Child. Twice 2 and the half of 3. 

Moth. How many times 1 are wanting? 

Childr. 5 times I are wanting. 

Moth, Which did 1 take away? 

Childr. (Describing precisely which were 
taken away.) 

Moth. Turn about again. (Replacing the 
cubes she had taken away.) 

D D D DO D DD 

D D D DD D DD 

How many have 1 taken away? 

Childr. (Having turned about and looked 

at them.) You have taken away none. 
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Child. Yes^ th^ Beeoad paii? {frdm the i^gbt) 
has been moved closer to the first pai]^> aiid 
the fourth nearer to the fifth, and cottse(|uent]y 
£Eirther from the third. 

Moth, Right. Has any change takeii place 
with r^;ard to their direction? 

Childr. No, the direction is the same. 

The mo&er repeats with tbeiA all the 
changes which have taken place. 

Mothi (Separating two pair of cubes, sd 
that one ef each pair remained in its original 
situation, but the (wo others were moved out 
of tiie straight line> their sides remaining^ un- 
changed, thus) : 

d D 

D ta a ' D a D 

D D D D D D D a 

How many of these , cubes have I taken 
away? 

Child. None; but they are placed different- 
ly from what they were before. 

MotA. Has the position of all of them been 
changed ? 

ChUd. No, the position of two only has 
been changed. 

Moth. Exstctly ! But in whait manner is 
their piosition dHered ? 

ChM. Thfy«e«e|)aaratedfr0f« those iJttbes 
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to which they were united hefo^^ ; the ^hird 
and 6|th Pf^r^ Fbicb> like t^e rei^^ formed 
rectangle$t ht^v^b.^fB dil^^^i|ed, and no. Ippger 
lie in the ^me line with the 6 remaining 
recti^nglfss. 

At ftnottier ex^pis^ tl;e mo^her^ placing 8 
pair of cubes at equal distances, ^^ befor^^ 
4esire&i ih^ ^bU4r@n to turn about;, and then 
makes the following chaiig0f[. 

D D 

DO O <^ „ ^ J^ ^ 

DP D D D D D D 

Moth. Now look, and tell me what changisii 
the cubes have undergone. 

Ckiidr. Oh! what confusion. 

Moth. Examine them minutely pair by pair, 
and you will be able to state all the changes 
that have taken place : 

How many limes 2 were there before ? 

Child. The half of 2 has been taken away. 

Mofh. That is what I do not wi^h to know 
at present ; I want to hear faoif many times 2 
there were befcnre. 

(It is important to be distinct and precise in 
proposing questions, and to require the cbil* 
dren to return precise antiwefs.) 
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Child. 8 times 3. 

Moth. How many times 2 are yet here ? 

C%aa. 7 times 2 and the half of 3. 

Moth. How many times 2 are wanting? 

Child. None, the half of 2 only is wanting. 

Moth. From whence has the half of 2 been 
taken away ? 

Child. Here^ (pointing to the vacant place 
above the single oblong.) 

Moth. Describe minutely the place where 
the wanting cube was situated. 

Child. The wanting cube was situated 
above that which is the fourth in the lower 
row from the right. 

Moth. Exactly! We now know that one 
cube has been taken away^ and the place from 
whence it has been taken away.— But m^t^on 
all the other changes which have taken pl^ce. 
(As one child noticed first this, another that 
change, she said): I have made so many 
alterations, that we must go step by step, and 
examine one pair after the other ; and to do 
this the better, let us once more repeat what- 
ever we noticed when we looked at them last. 

(Here the before-mentioned situation of the 
cubes is to be repeated.) 
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Moth. In their former position each pair 
of cubes formed a rectangle ; is this the case 
still? 

ChUd. No ; the first pair on the right, 
which before formed a rectangle, is now dis- 
united. Of the second pair one cube has 
been moved a little to the right, and forms no 
longer a rectangle with the other. Of the 
third pair, one has also been placed to the 
right, and at some distance from its fellow. 
The fourth no longer forms a pair, for one is 
wanting. The cubes of the fifth and sixth, 
pairs are still close together, but not parallel, 
and for that reason can no longer form rect- 
angles. The seventh and eighth pair are so 
situated as to form a square. 

Moth. In the former figure the rectangles 
were placed at equal distances ; is this the 
case now? 

ChM. No ! The seventh and eighth rect- 
angle are moved close together ; the remain- 
ing six no longer exist. 

Moth. In the former figure the long sides 
of the rectangles were parallel ; how are they 
now ? 

ChUd. Now the long sides of the seventh 
and eighth rectangle only are parallel. 
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Moth. Right! Let us befere we proceed 
recapitulate what we have hitherto noticed. 
(The mother now repeats with the children aH 
the changes she has contrived, in the same 
order in which they have found them out.) 

This occupation of the children may be 
considered as one of the most useful and devor 
loping in domestic education^ but it cannot be 
too frequently pressed upon the attention oi 
mothers^ that whatever may be the exercise^^ it 
should be step by step, and hurry is to be avoids 
ed on their part, as well as carefully guarded 
against on the part of the child — and that one of 
the most important of the children's daily duties 
is to teach their young companions, with pa^^ 
tience and cheerfulness, what they themselvet 
have acquired: let them constantly keep in 
remembrance, by hourly practice, that they ar^ 
learning, in order to communicate. 

It is a principal character of Pestalas^zi's 
method not to admit of any, not even of |b« 
smallest omission ; but to set out fii^m ^fi 
first point of knowi^edge, if 1 may be aBow- 
ed this expression ; «nd to ie&d tbe ipupil 
insensibly to the highest possible degree of 
profieiency. 

If themottier i»e twsreiM^ tiie dliQfi qm^ 
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not petfarm any exercise with accuracy and 
firmness^ she should not proceed. 

It is only the full conviction of the child's 
being perfect master of the preceding^ step, 
that should determine the teacher to lead him 
on to the next. 

The same exercises which have been given 
with material objects, may afterwards be given 
without them. Thus, the mother seeing that 
the child, with the aid of real olgects^ has so 
far advanced as to know : that 8 times I are 
4 times 2, and 4 times S, 8 times 1 , may pro- 
pose, without the aid of them, questions simi- 
liar to those which follow : 

Moth. 3 times % and the half of % how 
many times 1? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of t are 7 
times 1. 

Moth. Why? 

Child. 3 times 2 are 6 times 1— the half of 
^ is 1, 6 times 1 and once 1 are 7 times 1. 

Moth. 5 times 1, how many times 2? 

Chid. $ times I are twice 2 and the half 
of 2. 

Moth. Why? 

ChUd. 4 %imes 1 are twice ^; onw 4 
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is th6 half of 2; 4 times 1 and once 1 are 5 
times 1. 

Similar questions are applicable to all ordi- 
nary objects of life ; for instance : 

Math: Two sixpences make 1 shillings 
how many shillings do 7 sixpences make ? 

ChUd. 7 sixpences make 3 shillings and 
the half of a shilling. 

Moth. Why? 

Child. 2 sixpences make 1 shilling; 

4 sii^pences make 2 shillings; 6 sixpences 
make 3 shillings ; 1 sixpence is the half of a 
shilling ; 7 sixpences are 3 times 2, and the 
half of 2 sixpences ; 7 sixpences^ therefore, 
are 3 shillings^ and the half of a shilling. 

Moth. 2 pair of shoes and half a pair, 
how many single shoes? 

Child. 2 pair of shoes and half a pair are 

5 single shoes. 
Moth. Why? 

Child. 1 pair of shoes consists of 2 
single shoes ; twice 2 single shoes are 4 shoes ; 
the half of a pair is 1 single shoe ; 4 shoes 
and 1 shoe make 5 shoes. 

After several questions of this nature^ the 
mother may proceed to the combined unity of 
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3 and of 4, continuing the use of cubes^ or of 
other objects. 

Moth. (Placing 3 cubes in a straight 
line at equal distances.) How many times 
1 are here? 

Child. 3 times 1. 

Moth. (Lifts up 1 of the 3 cubes^ shews 
it, to them and places it at some distance 
from the two others.) 

D DD 

Once 1 is the third part of 3. 

Child. Once I is the third part of 3. 

Moth. (Removing one of the two cubes 
which lie close together, and placing it next 
to the single one.) 

D D D 

Twice 1 are twice the third part of 3. 
ChUd. Twice 1 are twice the third part 

of 3. 

Moth. (Moving the third cube nearer to 

the two first, so that all 3 are lying in the same 

line and at equal distance.) 

D D a 

3 times 1 are (moving all 3 close together, so 
as to form a rectangle i i i i .) once 3. 
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ChM. S times 1 are once 8. 

Moth. (Placing a fourth cube lielow the 
^ftrstef the 3 former^ so that with the fourth a 
x)/Wf row begins, as represented here.) 

nnri 
n 

4 times 1 are once 3 and the third part of 3. 

Child, 4 times 1 are once 3 and the 
third part of 3. 

Moth, 5 times 1 are once 3, and twice 
the third part of 3. 

iTT"! 

m 

Chili. Repeat. 

Moth. 6 times 1 are twice 3. 

I 1 I 1 
I I I I 

Child. 6 times 1 are twice 3. 
Moth. 7 times 1 are twice 3, and the 
third of 3. 

rm 

CMd. 7 times 1 are twice 3 and the 
third of 3. 
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Moth. 8 times 1 are twke 3, and twice 
the third part of 3. 

I"TT-| 
DTD 



Chad. 8 times 1^ &c. 

Moth, 9 times 1 are 3 times 3. 

rrn 
rm 
uZD 

Child. 9 times 1 are 3 times 3. 

The various exercises which the mother 
has g^iven to the children relative to the com- 
bined unity of % may be repeated with the 
combined unity of 3, the mother continuing 
to 'form rows of 3 cubes one after another, till 
she has placed 10 times 3 cubes before them. 

As soon as the children have advanced so far 
<as to answer an d to prove without the aid of cubes 
or other objects, to the mother's question : 26 
times 1, how many times 3 ? 26 times 1 are 8 
times 3, and twice the third part of 3 ; and 
inversely, to the question : 7 times 3 and the 
third part of 3, how many times 1 ? 7 times 3 
and the third .part of 3 are 22 times 1 ; she 
then proceeds to the combined unity of 4, 5, 
&c. in the same manner. 

1 
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Those who are neither theoretically nor 
practically versed in methods of development, 
who have been accustomed to mistake mere 
instmctum for education, will probably in- 
quire ; To what purpose all the preliminary 
steps^ the exercises^ the questions^ the de- 
scriptions^ the minute observations recom- 
mended in former numbers^ and the many 
preparations for arithmetic, in this? Can we 
do better than have our children taught to 
read as early as possible, in order not only to 
furnish them with an independent amusement 
(which we find extremely convenient), but 
one also which will enable them to learn much 
by themselves, in a short period? To such 
inquiries, it may be briefly answered, that the 
Pestalozzian system, taking nature for its 
guide, professes gradually to unfold, patiently 
yet vigilantly to watch, tenderly to support and 
assist ; not prematurely to force, far less to 
stifle: which it may be feared will be the 
effect of an eager and rapid perusal of the 
books now so unsparingly provided for youth- 
ful instruction. These it is admitted are 
infinitely superior to the mere stories and 
feiry tales, formerly composing the juvenile 
library ; and being often upon useful and 
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iitientific subj^cts^ they may furnish Vfkluablte 
hints to parents ; but they should seldom be 
put into the hands of their pupils : as instead 
of developing the child's facuUies^ and giving 
him a conscioiisneHs of growing strength, 
they will weaken, if not destroy ^ the powers 
they were intended to cultivate. 

Many adults are utterly at a loss to explain 
themselves, either verbally or in writings with 
accuracy and precision. Upon the most familiar 
subjects; this difficulty arises from the want 
of proper early attention and exercise, and can 
only be guarded against by constant, judi- 
cious, gradual development of aU the powers • 
from infancy. 

These exercises will be found, under right 
administration, to give the child distinct ideas 
of numerical relations, at the same time they 
are calculated 16 fotm habits of attention ; to 
create a spirit of inquiry ; to develop his for 
culty of observing, of comparing, of describ- 
ing : to Unfold his power of internal intuition, 
and to cultivate and strengthen the faculty of 
speech. 

When once the Pestalozzian spirit is im* 
.bibed, mothers will no longer consider their 
children iis clogs upon their business or their 
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j>l0ftsure8; noTj in ord^ to rid themflidi(e« of 

dtlleutk^ome restraint^ will they wish to pron^de 

ftbem with a solitary and an independent em-* 

vployment; they will no longer unnaturdfy 

d^nsider time devoted to their in&nts as lb$t 

to pleasure ; but they will desire to assoi^alie 

them with eveiy thought^ every action^ adpd 

jevjUry scene^ which they will delight in f^en- 

fdiNiJng conducive to the re^l improvement, M&d 

-ti6 the present and future usefulne^j attd 

happiness of their little onind. 

They will despise the authorify of ittot 
tfVfretched world by which they are now en- 
alaved ; they will no longer blindly yiel4 fto 
its dictates; they will cast off the prejudices 
wbioh th^y have imbibed in it ; they will re- 
tam to their most sabred duty; they will 
^ypctate a home of confidence^ ^^ j^y^ ^ g^- 
tittid^i C^f love; and prove themselves w»R<iiiY 
9f the name of mothi:^, 
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